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Our Country expects every available 
Man...Woman... Dollar... to Work 


RIGHT NOW Douglas-Guardian Field Warehousing Service is helping bankers 
to loan huge sums of money to industry to keep the wheels of production turn- 
ing ... with inventory as collateral. 


OUR SERVICE also is PROVIDING VALUABLE INVENTORY CON- 
TROL ... protecting against loss of or waste of materials. This extra 
benefit, many clients say, is worth the entire cost of our service. 


TOMORROW loans on Field Warehoused security will 
help provide the capital for a vast new production of 

civilian goods. Safe, profitable loans so validated, con- 
bend pesos Boe preg Ber peerage stitute a brighter side of the banker’s loan picture— 


inventories. He discovers Douglas- 


Guardian Service, gete on © cach- both now and post war. Address our nearest office for 
discount basis, freeing his time for ° P 
constructive management. information. 


Held Warehousing ¥#" Zy Douglas-Guardian 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION, Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 100 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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LETTERS 


The Ides of September 


Srrs: You may be interested in the 
income tax calendar and work sheet we 
are getting out as the August issue of 
‘The Union & New Haven Trust Company 
Journal” for bank customers. It looks to 
‘The Ides of September.” 

We do not believe the taxpayer has any 
idea of what he is up against, or how com- 
licated the new law is. We have tried to 
et up a signpost on the income tax high- 
way to tell him which route to take. We 
have projected the income tax law through 
he period between now and March 15, 
\945, when the 1943 income tax liability 
vill be cleaned up. 








Union & New Haven 
TRUST COMPANY 








“THE IDES OF SEPTEMBER” 
Income Tax Calendar and 
Work Sheet 





New Haven, Connecticut: dugust, 1943 








When he finds out that he will have to 
pay this year the larger of his two taxes as 
between 1942 and 1943, and that on top of 
that he must pay a 25 per cent “forgive- 
ness” tax, he ought to find our calendar 
instructive reading. 

HERBERT FLINT, 

Financial Advertising, 


Westport, Connecticut 
¢ ¢ + 


National Charter 25 


Stirs: Your July issue contained an 
item on the 80th anniversary of The First 
National Bank of Chicago which is only a 
few days older than our bank. We re- 
ceived our charter, number 25, July 15, 
and opened on July 21, 1863. From a list 
of national banks older than ours given us 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, we 
believe we are the oldest national bank 
located in a small community. 

In 1863, this borough was a thriving 
river town, the center of the lumbering 
trade for Southern Pennsylvania. Logs 
were brought down the Susquehanna 
River, and several large sawmills were 
located here. This business with the canal 
trade and that'of one of the first Pennsyl- 
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The First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 


vania Railroad lines made Marietta a 
metropelis. When the timber became 
scarce the business dropped. Today, we 
have a population of around 2,500, though 
the town has had a recent boom as a result 
of the erection of a large Army Depot 
here, and the business of a silk mill, shoe 
factory, and a subsidiary of American 
Home Products Corporation. 

A coincidence in the bank’s history is 
that Barr Spangler, who served as the 
organization secretary, later became presi- 
dent and served until his death in his 
101st year. His grandson J. Barr Spangler 
is now vice-president. 

P. F. Snyper, Cashier, 
The First National Bank of Marietta, 
Marietta, Pennsylvania 
+ > . 


Banking by Mail 


Sirs: We believe you will be interested 
in the latest car card of The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa which 
is now appearing in the busses of the Tulsa 








City Lines and which features First Na- 
tional special checks. 

The card is attractively produced in four 
colors. It features the message “Burn 
less gasoline,” and directs attention to the 
paying of all bills and to banking by mail. 
WILLIAM W. MICHAELS, 

Vice-president, The First 

National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Sd « 4 


Wisconsin Forms Manual 


Strs: As a result of our article in your 
June, 1943, issue on the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association’s manual of banking forms, 
many requests have come for copies from 
banks, attorneys, stationery houses and 
bankers’ associations. 

While no provision was made for fur- 
nishing these, consideration will soon be 
given this matter. Mr. W. G. Coapman, 
secretary of our association, shares the 
feeling that any forward step in standardiz- 
ing technical forms adds much to better 


bank management and is a means of saving 
valuable man-hours. 
O. K. JoHNson, Chairman, Forms 
and Procedure Committee, 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
and Executive Vice-president, 
Whitefish Bay State Bank, 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 
rs rs r 


New House Organs 


Strs: Your July issue discusses the new 
staff magazine of the Bank of Toronto. 

The State Street Trust Company insti- 
tuted a house organ in December, 1942, 
“Heard in the Fo’c’stle.” We have tied 
our paper in with the atmosphere* here ai 
our main office. A recent issue had a lead 
story on “Ships of the Air and Sea,” and 
a poem written by Frederic B. Eastman, a 
trust officer. 

Puiuie J. Potrer, Assistant 
Secretary, State Street Trust Company, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

*Noted for its Colonial banking rooms, its ship 

models and prints, its views of Boston and New Eng- 


land towns. Has now added an historical collection of 
ships of the air.—Eb. 


¢ 


Strs: We have just issued the first 
edition of a publication prepared by our 
employees. The staff plans to issue the 
publication monthly and to send copies to 
former employees now in the armed 
services. 

JosepH R. Firzpatrick, Cashier, 

The Second National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





KEEPING PACE WITH THE GROWTH 


June DEPOSITS CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
1932 $1,600,000.00 $500,000.00 

1933 $1,700,000.00 $500,009.00 

1934 $2,800,000.00 $500,000.00 

1935 $3,800,000.00 $600,000.00 

1936 $5,400,000.00 $610,000.00 

1937 $6,700,000.00 $625,000.00 

1938 $8,000,000.00 $660,000.00 

1939 $10,400,000.00 $735,000.00 

1940 $13,700,000.00 $825,000.00 

1941 $16,600,000.00 $925,000.00 

1942 $19,500,000.00 $4,200,000.00 
ias $36,400,000.00 $4,300,000.00 











OF MIAMI 


LOANS June 
$520,000.00 1932 
$415,000.00 1933 

$497,000.00 1934 
$630,000.00 1935 
$812,000.00 1936 
$1,300,000.00 1937 
$1,600,000.00 1938 
$2,400,000.00 1939 
$2,900,000.00 1940 
$4,500,000.00 1941 
$5,200,000.00 1942 
$5,400,000.00 1943 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


at Miami 
Alfred |. duPont Building 


A CONSERVATIVELY MANAGED NATIONAL BANK TO WHOM YOUR DISCRIMINATING CLIENTS MAY BE REFERRED 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(Aggregate resources in excess of $150,000,000.00) 


Member Florida National Group 
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In the TREND of BANKING 


ROBERT H. BRAND, 
London, England 


LUIS G. LEGORRETA, 
Mexico City, Mexico 





SYDNEY G. DOBSON, 
Montreal, Canada 


These speakers will add an international flavor to the A. B. A. War-Service Meeting, September 13-15 


New Additions to the 
A. B. A. War Service Program 


Final arrangements for the War Service 
Meeting to be held by the American 
Bankers Association in New York City 
September 13-15 were nearing completion 
as this was written. 

In addition to the speakers announced in 
the August issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, a further international flavor will 
be imparted through the address of The 
Honorable Robert Henry Brand of London, 
England, who will discuss “Postwar Finan- 
cial and Economic Problems” at the third 
general session. Mr. Brand is chairman 
of the British Food Mission in the United 
States. He is a director of Lloyd’s Bank, 
managing director of Lazard Brothers & 
Company, and chairman of the board of 
the North British and Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd. 

As previously announced, the Inter- 
American viewpoint will be expressed at 
the second general session, when Luis G. 
Legorreta, president, Mexican Bankers 
Association, and general manager of Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, S. A., Mexico City, 
will be one of the principal speakers. 

Another note of internationalism will be 
sounded by a newly announced addition 
to the speakers at the second general ses- 
sion. He is Sydney G. Dobson, vice- 
president and general manager, The 
Royal Bank of Canada, who will talk on 
‘Canadian Banks in the War.” 

Other additions to the program include: 
C. B. Upham, Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, who will discuss ““The National 
Banking System” at the meeting of the 
National Bank Division on Monday morn- 
ng, September 13; and F. W. Doty, presi- 
lent, Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City, vice-president and trust 
fficer, Commercial National Bank and 


Trust Company, New York City, who will 
deliver the opening address at the Trust 
Division session to be held Monday 
morning. 

The program of the Savings Division on 
Monday afternoon has been completed 
also. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president, 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., will speak on “Savings and Economic 
Security’; R. N. Downie, president, The 
Fidelity State Bank, Garden City, Kansas, 
will discuss ““The Wartime Savings Pro- 
gram of a Country Bank”’; and Charles W. 
Green, Franklin Square National Bank, 
Franklin Square, New York, will talk 
on “Making Savers of Prospective Home 
Owners.” Levi P. Smith, president of the 
Burlington Savings Bank, Burlington, 
Vermont, will lead a question and discus- 
sion hour. 

There is little or no speculation as to the 
delegates’ choice for the A. B. A. vice- 
presidency during the coming year. It is 
considered a foregone conclusion that 
W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board of the National City Bank of New 
York, will be the popular choice. This was 
made virtually certain following the request 
of Harold V. Amberg, able vice-president 
and general counsel of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, that the Illinois Bankers 
Association withdraw his name as a 
nominee for the office. 


° ° ° 


A Tribute to Women in 
Banking (See Cover) 


The September covers of national maga- 
zines this year are “a salute to the unsung 
heroines of the home front,’ a _ tribute 
sponsored by the Office of War Information 
and the War Manpower Commission to the 
women in necessary civilian jobs. 


“The manpower problem today is in 
great part a womanpower problem,” says 
the OWI. “As men steadily are inducted 
into military service, the jobs they leave 
behind must be filled by women, older men, 
and minority groups, but mostly by 


women .. . By the end of 1943, it is esti- 
mated that 17,400,000 women must be at 
work . . . Any job a woman takes which 


releases a man for military service or 
heavy industrial work is a war job.” 

Of the millions of women at work today, 
thousands are employed by banks and 
financial institutions. They are employed 
as tellers, bookkeepers, machine operators, 
clerical workers, and page girls. Bernice G. 
Krenzel, who is pictured on the cover and 
who is teller in the real estate loan depart- 
ment, The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is representative. 

Women are also employed “as heads of 
departments, assistant managers or man- 
agers of branch offices, junior and senior 
officers, trust officers, and there are a few 
women presidents and directors,” says 
President Henriette J. Fuchs of the 
Association of Bank Women, and trust 
officer, Underwriters Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Of the present trend toward a greater 
proportion of women personnel both during 
the war and after, Miss Fuchs says, ‘The 
answer would seem to be that the banks 
must, of necessity, employ more women. 

‘““‘Women, too, are awakening to the fact 
that they must put forth their best efforts, 
and are equipping themselves for the bur- 
den they are expected to carry. They will 
undoubtedly advance to more specialized 
positions as their capabilities are rec- 
ognized. Our members realize the im- 
portance of personnel selection, and are 
urging the institution of ‘job analysis’ and 
‘job allocation’ programs.” 

The Association of Bank Women is a 
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national organization of women helding 
executive positions in banks. 


¢ ” ° 


Threat of Future Farm Land 
Price Boom 


The rising trend of farm land prices is 
called to the attention of banks by a timely 
bulletin sent by the American Bankers 
Association to its membership. The bulle- 
tin points out that a possible postwar boom 
and collapse in farm land values may be 
developing. 

Terming the rise in land prices which has 
thus far occurred as “moderate,”’ the bulle- 
tin emphasizes that this rise, nevertheless, 
parallels that which occurred during World 
War I, and that the real boom in farm real 
estate occurred after the last war rather 
than during the war. This postwar boom 
was followed by the land price collapse 
of 1921. 

“As during the present conflict, the rise 
was rather slow to get under way,” the 
bulletin says. “‘Once a boom has grown 
to ‘moderate’ size, however, it continues 
to swell at a faster and faster rate.” 

The bulletin, which contains comparative 
tables of agricultural production, farm 
prices, mortgage debt, real estate prices, 
live stock production and related statisti- 


cal series, shows that in all of these cate- 
gories except mortgage debt, the trend is 


upward and the pattern “follows closely 
—too closely—that of World War I.” 

The bulletin includes a map upon which 
the comparative increases in farm land 
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Banks are urged to watch farm land price situation closely 


prices during World War I and the current 
war are recorded state by state. These 
figures show that the greatest comparative 
increases have taken place in the Middle 
Atlantic States, the South, and in the far 
West. 

Banks alone are unable to prevent 
boom conditions and resulting declines 
from occurring, the bulletin points out. It 
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=| When your problem 1s 
i “off the beaten path” 


— WaAr-TIME changes create many 


path.” This bank is known for its 
willingness to handle unusual situ- 
ations.... At this time, Shawmut 
experience with difficult banking and com- 
mercial questions is proving of value to cor- 
respondent banks throughout the nation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 
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The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
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urges, however, that banks should watch 
closely the land price situation in their 
own communities in relation to farm prices 
generally. Moreover, it says, banks should 
encourage their farmer-customers to keep 
in a safe position and should support all 
practical moves to curb speculation in farm 
lands by non-farmers. 


* 


Developments in Bank Reserve, 
Bill Holding Policies 


One of the outstanding changes in bank- 
ing practices resulting from the war has 
been the abandonment, particularly in the 
money centers, of the policy of carrying 
large excess reserves, and the new tendency 
to keep closely invested and to treat hold- 
ings of Treasury bills virtually as cash. 

The fact that the bills are readily con- 
vertible into reserves, through the standing 
offer of the Federal Reserve banks to take 
all the bills tendered by member banks al 
three-eighths of 1 per cent under a repur- 
chase agreement, has, of course, facilitated 
this practice of substituting the bills for 
cash and reducing reserves close to the 
requirement figure. 

A notable evidence of this trend is found 
in New York City, where for five consecu- 
tive weeks recently the nineteen weekly 
reporting member banks of the New York 
Clearing House had an over-all average 
deficiency in reserves on the weekly report- 
ing date, but at the same time were carrying 
large amounts of Treasury bills, totaling 
for example $1,633,000,000 as of July 21. 

While Federal Reserve authorities and 
others have long held that huge amounts of 
excess reserves were unnecessary, there is 
a feeling in some quarters that the presen! 
reversed tendency may have repercussions 
on the interest rate structure. Thus, the 
National City Bank of New York, in its 
monthly bulletin on economic conditions, 
points out: “Over the past year the 
Treasury has been rapidly increasing its 
short-term debt in the form of bills and 
certificates, the total of which has risen 
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from approximately $3.5 billion to $26 
billion. Last month the bill offering was 
increased from $900 million to $1 billion 
weekly. The point that has now become 
clear is that the banks now consider these 
short-term obligations as the equivalent of 
cash and, therefore, ‘feel free to invest 
heavily not only in additional short obliga- 
tions, but in Treasury bonds, to a point in 
fact where there is danger that the whole 
structure of interest rates will be lowered. 
This is an undesirable development be- 
‘ause it makes the new issues less desirable 
for individual investors, and it is money in 
the hands of individuals that must be 
reached in order to. reduce inflationary 66 

tendencies. Under these circumstances a The words PHILADELPHIA 
‘econsideration of the amount of short- 


term issues placed in the market and the NATIONAL” bring to the minds 


‘onditions under which these issues are 














absorbed by the Federal Reserve banks :. 
paren Sterna : of many business men the bank 
fain Mi which has played an impor- | 
\ Public Relations Expert tant part in the development 
in a Small Bank : : i 
All the good public relations men in of business and industry over f 
banking are not to be found in the large zs i 
city banks, by any means. There are like- a period of 140 years...almost \ 
r wise many to be found in country banks i 
5 located in small unities. Among ‘ ; . i 
| int "he ‘dae bean a wal. the lifetime of our Nation. Y 
D developed aptitude for making gro y 
T their institutions and selling banking f 
. policies and programs is Hal G. Vincent, | . But to bankers throughout the 
president of the State Savings Bank in 


Otsego, Michi 5 : 66 ” 
The latest oe of this is in the form United States 3-1 stands for 


of a friendly, informal, chatty letter that ° ° ° ° 
the institution which has acted 
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is he mailed to 400 Otsego servicemen, to- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


nt gether with a cheery picture of the bank’s 


























ns staff to prove that the “hardships” of 

he civilian life had not gotten them down. Resources over $750,000,000 
its The letter, reproduced above, is in just 

ns. the right newsy vein. It also combines a MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
he little business, in the solicitation of allot- 

its ment accounts. Perhaps its greatest asset 

nd is the quality of genuine friendliness and > 

er absence of any stiffness. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Explaining Deductions From 
Payroll Income 


An idea worth considering by banks and 
other businesses is contained in a 3l-page 
book entitled “Your Hidden Treasure,” 
which Nash-Kelvinator Corporation has 

. distributed to its employees. 

Released at a time when employees are 

becoming increasingly conscious of the pay- 
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Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1908 
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Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Every payday you receive a check for the work that you've 
done. When you cash that check, you do nat get the full 
amount of your earnings. Why? Because some of ix has 
heen pur aside for you—in the form of payroll deductions. 
The amount of your check represents only the balance. 


Your payroll deductions are your “Hidden Treasyre.” 
They represeat money you never have seen but that is right- 
fully yours .. . some of which will be returned co you in cash 
just as sure as if you had put it in the bank . . . and some 
of which will bring you benefits of great value, at truly 





“bargain™ prices. 


Now, let's see what these deductions are... how they work 
. . aod what you'll get out of them in the future. 


Money Is Deducted from Your Pay 
for Four Different Things 


If you are like most workers in the United States today, there 
ate four separate deductions made from every paycheck you 
teceive. The money that is taken our of each check is used 10 


While your paycheck is reduced by your payroll deductions, 
each dollar deducted is a dollar that goes to work for you. It 
represents money you have put in the surest investments in 
the world today. And best of all these investments will pay 
you off with real dividends in the fucure, when once again 
there will be plenty of everything for people to buy. 





Pay-check deductions explained in terms of worthwhile investments 


check shrinkage caused by the various pay- 
roll deductions, the book explains these in 
terms of investments that will pay off with 
dividends in the future and shows how to 
determine the total dollars-and-cents value 
of these investments. 

Thus it contains charts showing how war 
bonds appreciate in value; how to deter- 
mine old-age benefits, family benefits and 
lump-sum payments under social security; 
and what the employee’s group insurance 
means in terms of specific benefits. 

Space is provided for keeping a complete 
payroll record, including a running account 
of all deductions. There are also tables 
which enable the employee to ke2p accurate 
records of his personal possessions and 
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Points of Contact in 
CANADA 


For information concerning business with Canada consult The Royal Bank 
of Canada, with over 500 branches serving every province of the Dominion. 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE IS OFFERED IN- 
CLUDING ASSISTANCE IN ARRANGING TRADE 
CONNECTIONS, SUPPLYING MARKET DATA, ETC. 


Enquire Business Development Department 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal—Assets exceed $1,400,000,000 
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finances, including war bonds, home-pay- 
ments, and insurance payments. 

Another entire section is devoted to sug- 
gestions on loose ends that should be tied 
up in case of death. A pattern of things to 
do is given, and survivors are urged to ex- 
plore the employee’s wage status, life in- 
surance, group insurance, income tax, in- 
debtedness, property titles, other taxes and 
social security. 

“The thinking behind the book,” de- 
clared George W. Mason, president of 
Nash-Kelvinator in releasing the book 
publicly, “‘is that too few employees today 
know more than a few sketchy facts about 
what they are paying for through payroll 
deductions taken out of their paychecks. 
Little effort has been made thoroughly to 
explain to workers what they are getting 
for their money. We believe this little book, 
“Your Hidden Treasure,’ helps to do this 


job.” 
S ° e 


Predict Postwar Trend Toward 
Single-Family Home 


Contrary to some general impressions 
which envisage large multi-family develop- 
ments, the single-family home will domi- 
nate building and financing activity in the 
housing field after the war to a greater 
extent than this generation has _ ever 
witnessed, according to a prediction of the 
Home Building and Home Owning Com- 
mittee of the United States Savings and 
Loan League. 

Several factors, including habits that 
were developing when war broke out as 
well as some things which have been hap- 
pening to people and houses since the war 
started, point in that direction the com- 
mittee believes. Among these factors are 


victory gardening and the development of 
good housing at lower costs. 

“The pattern of the one-family home as 
the ideal place to live was catching the 
fancy of the American public in increasing 
degree in the years before Pearl Harbor,’ 
says John F. Scott, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The Invisible Force that Helps Build Ships 


Behind the American shipyards now 
astounding the world with their pro- 
duction records lies the story of 
materials. 

Take manganese. Insufficiently pro- 
duced in the United States, this “starch 
of steel” is vital in making plates for 
ships. Back before Pearl Harbor, a cer- 
tain group of importers in the South 
saw the need coming. They decided to 
fill warehouses with it, but needed a 
bank loan to do the job on the scale 





they had in mind. Their local bank, 
after loaning them its legal maximum, 
called in the Chase National Bank.. A 
further loan was arranged, and tons 
of manganese were brought safely 
within American borders. 

Today high-grade steel for ships and 
many other war needs flows, in part at 
least, because of the far-sightedness of 
this group of importers, aided by 
banking—the invisible force that helps 
make munitions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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I can't! 


If you feel you can't buy 
War Bonds, write your 
reasons down on a piece 








yours on the fighting 
front. A friend or rela- 
tive who is facing the 
hell-fire of modern. War 
. . @ friend or relative 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES— 
YOU LEND YOUR MONEY! 
° Seg 
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In a recent compilation of data, we were pleased 
| to find that we had checking accounts from depositors 
in many sections of America and several foreign coun- 
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In addition to these, we have accounts with members 
of the Armed Forces in all parts of the world. 























Evidence that small bank advertising can be forceful or unusual 


chairman of the League’s committee. 
“By 1941, the non-farm areas saw more 
single-family dwellings being built than in 
any of the great expansionist years of the 
1920’s . . . they accounted for 85.7 per 
cent of all the new units of shelter.” 

Mr. Scott believes that the lure of 
victory gardening, the necessity for spend- 
ing greater amounts of time at home due 
to gas rationing, and similar wartime 
influences will add to the public’s appreci- 
ation of the one-family house with adequate 
living space around it. 

“Finally,” says Mr. Scott, “most in- 
fluential in moving the building boom of 
the postwar period in the direction of the 
one-family home is the experimentation 
now being carried on to produce better 
housing for less cost . . . Such economies 


will help the average family make its, 


decision in favor of a home of its own with 
no neighbors on top and none alongside 
except at a reasonable distance across 
the yard.” 

Mr. Scott points out that such an era of 
emphasis on the one-family home would 
naturally bring greater demands for financ- 
ing funds at the saving and loan associ- 
ations, and he recommends that they 
build up their resources now in preparation 
for this demand. 

“While these local thrift and home 
financing institutions have made and con- 
tinue to make loans on rental housing and 
on multiple units, their favorite type of 
security is the one-family home, and 
literally thousands of savings and loan 
associations and co-operative banks never 
made a loan on any other type of real 
estate,” Mr. Scott concluded. “We are 
planning for greater flexibility in the 
financing operations of our institutions 
after the war, to include innovations on 


types of loans and types of security ac- 
cepted, but we should be prepared for the 
fact that there is going to be more of this 
favorite type of financing, the one-family 
home, after the war than has ever been 
produced before.” 


* « 


Examples of Interesting 
Small Bank Advertising 


Evidence that small town bank adver- 
tising can be forceful, imaginative and 
“different”? comes from one of the nation’s 


tions, The First National Bank in Pikes- 
ville, Kentucky. 

This evidence is in the form of two news- 
paper advertisements, recently inserted in 
the local county paper. One is on the well- 
worn subject of war bonds, upon which it 
is no easy task to formulate new and 
stimulating themes. The ad is directed to 
those who can find a half-dozen good rea- 
sons why they are unable to “back the 
attack” with bond purchases, and is simply 
headed, “‘I can’t!’’ 

“If you feel you can’t buy War Bonds, 
write your reasons down on a piece of 
paper and mail it to a friend or relative of 
yours on the fighting front,” the advertise- 
ment challenges. ‘‘A friend or relative who 
is facing the hell-fire of modern war ...a 
friend or relative who may be lying, body 
torn, on a blood stained battlefield far away 
from home. Tell him you just can’t buy 


War Bonds!” 


The second advertisement reveals a 
rather surprising situation which ' will 
probably be news to most local customers, 
namely, the extent to which the bank’s 
services have attracted customers in other 
states and even in several foreign countries. 
The ad lists the number of depositors and 
the amounts on deposit from other states 
and nations. “It is a great joy to serve our 
folks at home, and at the same time it is a 
pleasure for us to serve those in other sec- 
tions who wish good, safe banking,” the 


copy reads. - : 


Folder Assists Those 
Entering the Service 


“Serving Service Men and Women” is 
the title of a new leaflet published by the 
East River Savings Bank, New York City. 
Designed to offer practical suggestions to 
men and women going into the armed serv- 
ices, through a question and answer method, 
the folder points out that despite a re- 
duced staff and extra wartime activities 
the bank is trying to anticipate the war- 
time problems of its depositors. 

The questions in the folder are designed 
to include those asked most often by 
depositors who are going into service or 














most widely publicized financial institu- who have relatives in service. It offers 
Helpful suggestions for those joining the armed services 
Some War-Time 
SERVING amass Bo 
as a5 = and Women * EXTRA-SAFETY SERVICES 
To make sure that we may always get in 
records contain service serial numbers, the name 
Z of the nearest relative or friend, and other iden- 
tifications aud precautions for those in service 
Service Men We ssure oar warned Salt tg ow eld 


and Women 











EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


Whether in or out of uniform, you have 
warely earned the extra facilities which were 
planned with you in mind. You have carried 
on cheerfully in the face of all the tasks and 
burdens of war-time living. And we at the 
Bank are glad to give you extra services— 
even though they bring us new problems and 
responsibilities. Few stop to think of the 
large portions of our staff who go into the 
armed forces and must be replaced . . . of the 
need to train new efficient employees .. . of 
the increase im time and facilities we devote 
to war bond sales without remuneration. 


When you enter the ermed services you 
have the assurance that your privileges at the 
East River Savings Bank are marching with 
you as well as serving those you leave behind. 

What is your war-time savings problem? 
There is « helpful answer to it in this folder. 
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Where may | have a sate deposit box with com 
plete : 


safe deposit service and privacy? 

Mt % Comlandt Street. @ Spring Mreet and 
743 Amsterdam Avenue. generous compartments sre 
available at low rental. 

Where may I leave my pS Savings age 

They will be held at olice if you have no 
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plans for the safekeeping of bonds and 
bank books, explains how to send cash to 
those in the armed services, tells of the 
opportunities of saving by payroll allot- 
ment or mail, and stimulates a depositor 
to analyze his account to determine 
whether it is the preferred type of account 
while he is in service. : 


¢ oe Sd 


Banker Wins Recognition for 
Salvage Work 


Ever since January 8, 1941, Cashier 
Kenneth M. Burns has devoted a great 
deal of his time, and has traveled all over 
the State of Michigan, in behalf of one of 
the programs most vital to war production, 
that of salvaging scrap and other scarce 
materials. 

As State Salvage Chairman, he has done 
an outstanding job. Reau Kemp, field 
deputy for the general salvage branch of 
the WPB, reports that “Michigan is with- 
out exception the best-organized state in 
the Nation, and it ranks at the top in all 
salvage efforts. Many of the patterns 
being used nationally were originated and 
were proved successful in Michigan.” 

Very much deserved, therefore, was the 
Certificate of Recognition awarded recently 
to Mr. Burns by the War Production 
Board and Governor Harry F. Kelly of 
the State of Michigan. An accompanying 





Governor Cashier 
Harry F. Kelly Kenneth M. Burns 
view shows Governor Kelly making the 
presentation personally. 

The Detroit Bank is properly proud of 
Mr. Burns, and also deserves credit for 
enabling him to devote much of his time 
to the work of the Salvage Committee. 

+ . r 


Mobile Banking Unit 
Serves War Workers 


Some months ago the First Security 


Bank of Utah, N. A., at Ogden, faced an 
unusual problem. The bank had been 
asked by the War Department and the 
U. S. Treasury Department to provide 
banking service for the large number of 
war workers employed at the Ogden 
Arsenal. As this military activity extends 
over a large area with four exits and 
entrances several miles apart, opening a 
branch bank at some fixed location would 
not serve the need. 

Willard L. Eccles, vice-president of the 
bank, conceived the idea of serving these 
employees with a mobile bank that could 
move from one location to another. A 


‘huge truck chassis, 30 feet long, of the type 


formerly used to carry four automobiles 
at one time in cross-country transit, was 
obtained through the aid -of the War 
Department. From designs worked out 
by Mr. Eccles, complete banking facilities 
were built on the truck chassis. 

This bank on wheels has a cage set-up 
with one double and one single window, 
making room for three tellers. The win- 
dows are easily accessible when the unit 
is lined up with an exterior platform of 
proper height. The interior is provided 
with a flat counter, cash drawers under- 
neath the tellers’ windows, and shelves to 
house bank supplies and equipment. There 
is also room for a desk for the manager 
and a small safe for cash and War Bonds. 

The movable bank is in operation six 





You NEED this MANUAL 
in Your Bank 


»- Published by ... 


The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 









-BANK ACCOUNTING, AUDITING AND OPERATION.. 


Compiled by Bank Men for Bankers! Table of Contents: 


IMPORTANT TO THE SMALL AND PART I : 
MEDIUM SIZED BANK Bank Accounting and Operation 
, bao Sa P : Basic Principles of Bank Cash Accounting and 
The Manual provides an authoritative guide to bys? ~ansehto ne a a. . oe 
and efficient bank operation, accounting and auditing—a ential Bank Records e Deposit Operation 
comprehensive manual that was capectally designed for the a ee Fined Assets and Other Real 
small and medium sized bank. Earnings and Expenses— Basic Inturance and Duseis 
. : t Bank 
It fills a need for a book in Bankers’ language that eetoneal Radiamende iin. oe 
explains the essential phases of banking operations Securities Accounting Examination by Directors 


Non-Ledger Assets 


Management Reports 
Reserve Accounting 


The manual has been in the course of preparation for Personnel Training 


over three years—it is currently up to date! Final revi- 





PART II 
sions before going to press included changes to meet Bank Auditing Proced T partmen see 
the requirements of the new Earnings and Dividend mane “Auditing i. Ba vies t Aniitng 
Reports of the bank supervisory agencies, and the 


Amortization of Bond Premiums for Tax Purposes. 


The procedures as outlined in the manual are tried and proved—an 
authoritative reference book for the experienced banker and a source of 
information and study for the bank employee. 


Invaluable to any bank man interested in enlarg- 
ing his knowledge as a bank administrator 


It summarizes the best thought and essential information representing 
the most valuable part of the knowledge and experience of our leading 
authorities—expertly assembled and classified. 


The importance of your having the NABAC MANUAL at hand cannot 
be exaggerated—your library will not be complete without this book. 


320 PAGES—suitably illustrated with forms and charts—a book of 
quality—offered both to members and non-members at a price of 
$2.50 postpaid—with free inspection and review. Order your 
copy now—examine it—see how complete—how helpful it will be ! 


re =_ ms mame MAIL THIS COUPON =“ ==28 = = = = = = 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK AUDITORS AND COMPTROLLERS 

512 Caxton Building ; Cleveland 15, Ohio 

() Send me____NABAC MANUAL(S) @ $2.50 each postpaid. Check is enclosed. 


(] Send me one NABAC MANUAL for inspection and review. Within 5 days after 
receipt I will remit $2.50 or return the book. 








YOU BE THE JUDGE—MAIL THE ATTACHED NAME 
COUPON—THERE IS NO OBLIGATION! BANK 
If you do not agree that the NABAC MANUAL is an essential book—if 
“ _—— hen becea bio aad reauirements, then return the book and ADDRESS 
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Mobile bank unit, in form of huge trailer, now serves Utah war workers, and may have peacetime application 


days a week. It is stationed daily from 
11:30 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. at the administra- 
tion area, where the greatest number of 
workers are served. Then the unit is 
moved about two miles to the civilian 
dormitory area, where it remains open from 
3:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M., thus reaching the 
civilians coming from near-by war plants 
or who live in that section. 

Both the War Department and the U. S. 
Treasury Department have been interested 
in this experiment in mobile banking, as 
they are considering units of this type 
for the war theaters of operation, where 
they are encountering a similar problem. 
Photos and blue prints showing the con- 


struction of the mobile unit have been 
forwarded to Washington, D. C., for study. 

“This is the first specially-constructed 
vehicle ever used for banking service in 
this country,” stated Mr. Eccles. “The 
experiment has worked out very satis- 
factorily, as far as the facility is con- 
cerned. The mobile unit is compact to 
operate and provides every service that 
would be given by a small branch bank of 
similar size. 

“It is also possible that this mobile unit 
could be used to serve isolated communi- 
ties after the war, where local conditions 
do not justify the erection of a bank build- 
ing or the providing of daily banking serv- 

















FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 





Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





ice. There are communities in Idaho, for 
example, which could be served by sched- 
uling one town for each day of the week. 
The unit could serve a circuit of these 
communities, especially in the summer sea- 
son, by coming to them once a week to 
enable residents to cash checks and make 
their deposits.” 

The First Security Bank also furnishes 
direct banking service at three other war 
posts, including the U. S. Army Air Base 
at Wendover, Utah, 160 miles from Ogden, 
where tellers cages are two days away from 
the books; also at Hill Field, 12 miles 
away, and the Utah Army Service Forces 
Depot. 

+ + * 


Presenting the Story of 
Banking in Wartime 


““A Bank Goes to War,” says the hand- 
some red, white and blue cover of a booklet 
in which the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Richmond, Virginia, tells very effec- 
tively the story of its wartime services. 

It is apparent that considerable skill 
went into the design, art work, text, head- 
ings and illustrations, for the result is a 
highly finished product. Other banks 
interested in presenting similar messages 
to the public might find it a helpful model. 

An introductory message by President 
H. H. Augustine reads: “Banks are not 
classified as essential industries. Neverthe- 
less, all of us remember the paralysis which 
struck the country when the banks were 
closed for ten days in 1933. We have no 
intention of trying to get banking reclassi- 
fied as essential, yet we feel that the banks 
are playing a vital role in these difficult 
times. We know that they are performing 
tasks in connection with the war that are 
far afield from peacetime banking, and in 
spite of an acute manpower shortage and 
rapid personnel turnover. Many of the 
things we are doing to speed the war 
effort typify in some degree the action and 
the attitude of all good banks. 

“In the light of the tremendous sacrifices 
our men in the armed forces are making,” 
Mr. Augustine continues, “the things we 
are doing seem small indeed. We feel, 
however, that every civilian in America 
should give every precious minute and 
every ounce of strength possible toward 
helping to win this war. To this objective 
our efforts were dedicated on December 
8, 1941.” 

Then follows an illustrated recital of the 
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various wartime functions of State-Planters ; 

Bank, under the headings: Raising Funds * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
for Uncle Sam; Equipping Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Men; Financing Uncle Sam, Him- 
self; Bank Service for Uncle Sam’s Soldiers; 
Easing Uncle Sam’s Ration Headache; 
Salesmen for Uncle Sam; Advertising for 
Uncle Sam; and In the Armed Services of 


Uncle Sam. 
The result is a simple yet convincing 
description of how ““A Bank Goes to War.” 
© > + 


Manual on War Loans 
to Industry 


Extensive information on renegotiation 


and termination of government contracts, 
subjects of growing significance as the war 
progresses, is included in the comprehen- 
sive 152-page manual on war loans to 
industry which has been prepared by the 


A. B. A. Bank Management Commission. 


The manual is a sequel to earlier publica- 
tions of the Commission, and embraces | . 
material contained in the former bulletins, 
with subsequent changes and interpreta- 
tions. It covers assignment of claims under 
government contracts, Regulation V loans, ‘ 
and other war financing procedures. One 


section is given over to a series of questions 
and answers on war loans to industry. An 
appendix contains forms, texts of war loan 
regulations, termination contracts and 
guarantee agreement forms. 

One chapter represents a move toward 
standardization of Regulation V loan agree- 
ment forms. Two such forms are pre- 
sented, one for ‘single bank revolving 
credits and the other for multi-bank agree- 
ments. Both have been held acceptable 
as to form by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission. 


° ¢ ° 











An Employees’ Council and 
How It Functions 


The Bridgeport-City Trust Company at 


Effective July 15th, Air Express rates within the United States were 


' substantially reduced — many reductions ranging as high as 124%, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, has “an active : : : : ; 

Employees’ Staff Council. depending on the weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
This staff council consists of nine em- As a result, the average saving to shippers amounts to 10%%. 

Ate ic oe roam coe ee Increased volume of Air Express traffic stimulated by wartime demands 

are appointed by the management and four on this fastest form of shipping service— accompanied by peak efficiency 


are elected by the employees. Terms are in handling—has made it possible to pass these savings along to shippers 
of varying length, so that the entire 


make-up of the council will not change in of air cargo. 


any one year, and elections and appoint- So now, more than ever, it pays to ship by air EXPREss! 
ments take place annually on December 1. 


Membership is so apportioned as to give NOTE TO SHIPPERS: To keep costs down — pack compactly, obtaining best 
the various are of ee bank direct ratio of size to weight. To insure fastest delivery — ship when ready— 
ete ak, me ore edineieen | ike as early in the day as possible. ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR- 
_mezzanine, the main banking floor and the BLOTTER. Write Department PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
trust department. Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


While the council is primarily a business 
organization, its province includes planning 
for all bank social activities such as the 
annual Christmas party. The objective is 
to provide, in a large organization, the 
kind of intimate working relationships 












which are possible when a bank is small and 
when everybody, from the president down 
to the runner, can feel that he has a part 
One of the recent bank projects in which 
the council is co-operating is the establish- 
cash awards to employees for ideas which Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
will effect economies, improve service, or 


in making the institution successful. 
Gels there FIRST 
—_—_— 
ment of suggestion box system, calling for 
; Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
add to bank income. 
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FFIc1ALs of the Brazilian Government, 
O the American Ambassador, and repre- 
sentative leaders in commerce and industry 
were present when National City recently 
opened its modern new home for the 
Branch which has served Inter-American 
business in Rio de Janeiro since 1915. 

Here is re-affirmation of National City’s 
own “‘good neighbor policy’’, which goes 
back 28 years, when the first overseas unit 
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NATIONAL CITY'S 


Rio de Janetro 
Branch 
And Its 

New Home 


was established in Buenos Aires, the first 
such branch to be opened by any U. S. na- 
tional bank. Now National City has 35 
branches ‘‘South of the Border’’; 10 have 
been in operation for more than 25 years. 
In Brazil alone the Bank has three other 
outposts, in addition to Rio de Janeiro. 
Thenew home in Rio is the latest evidence 
of our belief that the future of Inter-Ameri- 
can trade relations is soundly established. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 
INTER-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CANAL ZONE CUBA 


MEXICO Caguas 


Buenos Aires 
Flores 
(Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once 
( Buenos Aires) 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


In writing to advertisers please mention 


Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 
Galiano 
(Havana) 
La Lonja 
(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


Mexico City 
PERU 


Lima 


PUERTO 
RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 


Mayaguez 
‘once 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Established 1812 
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Past indications are that Lee Wiggins will be able to present banking’s case clearly and effectively 


WHO HE IS, WHAT HE THINKS 





A. L. M. Wicerns 


A revealing preview of the ideas, future plans, and 
guiding philosophy of the incoming A.B. A. president 


HEN the head of a _ small 

red brick corner bank, with 

resources of approximately 
$3,000,000,. located in a town of 5,000 
population, becomes the undoubted 
selection for the responsible job of 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, that fact in itself is 
unusual. 

Couple this with the fact that he is 
at the same time the successful man- 
ager of a large store, publisher of a 
newspaper, and engaged in several 
agricultural enterprises, and the selec- 
tion becomes even more unique. 

The individual who is scheduled to 
become the new A. B. A. president at 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Editorial Staff, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


the convention in New York this 
month is, of course, A. L. M. Wiggins, 
better known as Lee Wiggins. Widely 
recognized for his notable service as 
chairman of the A. B. A. committee on 
Federal legislation since 1938, Mr. 
Wiggins blends articulate forthright- 
ness with political sagacity and this 
promises to be particularly opportune 
during the coming year with vital 


legislative developments looming ahead. 
A highly successful business man and 
able merchandiser as well as a banker, 
he has a balanced breadth of view- 
point in his approach to banking 
problems. 

The A. B. A. is particularly fortu- 
nate in its selection of Lee Wiggins 
since he is fully aware of the social and 
financial upheaval which preceded the 
war and has carried over into it. It is 
certain that his administration will 
voice the sentiments of the true 
liberals in finance; that it will make a 
forthright stand in defense of sound 
and proven banking principles; that it 
will endeavor to bring them into line 
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with present-day needs; and that it 
will go the whole way in helping small 
banks to meet their problems and to 
enjoy adequate representation in all 
association activities. 


O secure relief for the chartered 

banking system from the encroach- 
ment of governmental socialized and 
subsidized credit agencies is the first 
task which the incoming president of 
the American Bankers Association has 
set for his administration. In order to 
accomplish this objective, he believes 
there must be a unity of purpose 
throughout the entire banking com- 
munity. Therefore, his second aim will 
be to bring about the closest co-opera- 
tion between the A. B. A. and the 
various banking associations on all 
matters of national concern. 

““Good public relations are necessary 
for favorable legislative results,’ points 
out Mr. Wiggins. ‘‘We must not over- 
look the fact that when a spokesman 
for the A. B. A. appears before a com- 
mittee of Congress, his group repre- 
sents only thirty-three banks per 
Congressman, compared with other 
groups such as farmer or labor groups 
that represent thousands of farmers 
and workers. Bankers should remem- 
ber that Congressmen are elected by 
popular vote and that numbers count. 
Thus, the only way that bankers can 
exert important influence on the legis- 
lative front is to have the support of 
a large proportion of public opinion, 
and to convince the lawmakers that 
banker proposals are in the public 
interest.” 

That this broad viewpoint has 
earned the respect of the nation’s 
legislators is apparent frorn the record 
of the American Bankers Association 
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through its Committee on Federal 
Legislation headed by Mr. Wiggins. 
A brief look at that record may be 
interesting and illuminating. . 

About ten years ago, Mr. Wiggins 
relates, the Federal Government began 
to utilize credit as a method of pro- 
moting social programs. This move- 
ment expanded until 1939, when the 
American Bankers Association became 
the first organization to appear before 
committees of Congress and say, in 
effect: ‘‘Gentlemen, we think the time 
has come when government should 
stop setting up new credit agencies for 
social objectives.” 

This was the occasion of Senator 
Mead’s proposal calling for the exten- 
sion of government credit to business 
and industry, with losses to be social- 
ized out of the Federal Treasury. The 
A. B. A. opposed the proposal, and its 
efforts were successful. A similar bill 
was revived the next year and was 
also opposed successfully. 

Then followed a proposal to reorgan- 
ize the Federal Land Bank System 
and to change it from a farmer-owned 
co-operative to a government agency 
making loans on a non-recourse basis, 
with the losses socialized out of the 
Federal Treasury. The A. B. A. joined 
hands with farmer organizations to 
defeat this measure. The following 
year it was reintroduced, and the fight 
was made all over again, with the 
same success. 

Thus, the A. B. A. has carried on the 
fight against the establishment of new 
agencies of socialized credit since 1939, 
and with effective results. However, 
within recent months the previously 
existing Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation was revived, to serve as a 
vehicle for this type of credit. As a 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
Publisher, The Hartsville Messenger 








result of A. B. A. testimony, the Byrd 
Committee not only recommended the 
abolishment of the RACC, but also 
the consolidation of various govern- 
ment farm credit agencies into a single 
organization.. Thus, through the me- 
dium of the RACC, the A. B. A: has 
been able to obtain a re-examination 
of the entire field of government 
socialized and subsidized agricultural 
credit. 

This, then, is an important part of 
the recent legislative record of the 
A. B. A. in the interests of chartered 
banking, a record which Mr. Wiggins 
has had a prominent role in writing. 

Mr. Wiggins’ makes a sharp distinc- 
tion between: subsidized credit, repre- 
sented by Prodtittion Credit Associa- 
tions, and saeialized credit which has as 
a prime objéctive the social betterment 
of the borrower.?.. 

“We know that the Production 
Credit System is a serious competitor 
with banks for production loans,”’ said 
Mr. Wiggins. “Their rates are arti- 
ficially low as a result of government 
subsidy, tax exemption, and ‘free’ 
services of other government agencies. 
The position of the bankers is that this 
constitutes an unfair banking oper- 
ation, at taxpayers expense.”’ 


ME: Wiggins points to the hard, prac- 

tical fact that in the final analysis 
it will be the farmers rather than the 
bankers of America who will-determine 
the pattern of agricultural credit, and 
from this he has derived two major 
conclusions. One is that the farmers 
are not likely to consent to the con- 
centration of farm credit exclusively 
in the hands of any single type of lend- 
ing agency, with the possibility that 
such an avenue of credit might be 
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closed in difficult times. The second 
conclusion is that the farmers demand 
a reasonably low rate of interest for 
agricultural credit. 

Mr. Wiggins recently discussed the 
troublesome rate problem and offered a 
possible solution, as follows: ‘““You 
cannot sell an 8 per cent rate in the 
halls of Congress for the farmers of 
America, It may be a rather high rate 
is necessary on small loans, and I think 
it is. One of our most difficult prob- 
lems in the field of agricultural credits 
is that question of the small loan. We 
know from practical experience that 
loans of a few hundred dollars, secured 
by crop and chattel mortgage, cannot 
be handled and made at a rate of 
4 or 5 per cent except at a loss, and yet 
the Government has laid a pattern of 
credit in which there is no distinction 
in rate based on the size of the loan. 
The rate of the Production Credit 
System is advertised to be 41% per 
cent per annum and the note bears 
that rate regardless of the size of the 
loan (even though the actual cost to 
the borrower is usually 6 per cent or 
more). That is our most difficult prob- 
lem but I think it might be well to 
work out some reimbursement by way 
of a fixed charge, which will not be 
part of the interest rate on small 
agricultural loans, so that such loans 
may be handled without loss.” 


SOME bankers feel that banker oppo- 
sition should be for the complete 
elimination of the PCA’s. It is Mr. 


Wiggins’ view that while the fight 
should be concentrated on the unfair 
competitive features of PCA’s, there 
would be neither political nor popular 
support for any effort to eliminate the 
PCA’s entirely. 


He also believes that, 
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although some of the existing agencies 
of socialized credit are not now seri- 


ously competing with private credit, - 


the unsound principles involved. will 
ultimately undermine private credit. 
He also fears the possibility of the vast 
extension of socialized credit into the 
postwar period. 

The question arises: Should banks 
attempt to operate in the field of social 
credit? In order to do so, a number of 
bankers have suggested some form of 
guaranteed loans along an FHA or 
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“Vv”? loan pattern, which would guar- 
antee the lenders against losses. How- 
ever, Mr. Wiggins is of the opinion 
that this would not be feasible in that 
it would boost the cost to the borrower 
to a prohibitive extent, in view of the 
high loss ratio of such loans. ‘‘When 
you add the charge that is adequate 
to cover the cost of the insurance of 
the loan to the rate of interest charged 
for the loan, you have, not a 6 or 7 per 
cent rate, but you have a 10 or 12 per 
See A. L. M. WIGGINS—Page 34 


COUNTRY BANKER 


President, The Bank of Hartsville. With Mr. Wiggins is Executive 
Vice-president J. B. Redfearn 
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Lxamining ‘\ovay's 
BaNnkKING PROBLEMS 


OW shall bank management solve 
H some of the problems arising 

from the wartime conditions of 
today? Especially those of maintain- 
ing earnings, analyzing the character 
of increased wartime deposits and 
possible shifting after close of the war, 
adequate service charges, and building 
up necessary reserves for emergencies 
during the postwar period. 

Before discussing these problems, it 
would probably be helpful to give a 
brief explanation of our community 
position and something of the back- 
ground of our bank. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the business 
prosperity of Salt Lake City was 
largely based upon an agricultural 
economy, supported by diversified 
mining and local manufacturing ‘ac- 
tivities. Today the Salt Lake Basin 
is the center for extensive war prepara- 
tions, which have brought here a 
greatly increased population, both 
civilian and military. 

Our banking institution is some- 
times called the “Mormon” bank. 
Althouga 60 per cent of its stock is 
owned by the Church, the bank has 
many other valued stockholders. Its 
president is Heber J. Grant, the Presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. President Grant 
began his long business career as an 
office boy in a local bank, and when 
Zion’s Savings Bank & Trust Company 
was organized in 1873, for a time he 
was the only employee. In 1918 he 
became President of the Church, at 
the same time assuming the presidency 
of our banking institution. Through- 
out the succeeding decades he has 
always maintained a keen interest in 
the methods necessary for sound, 
healthy banking. 


Our institution is a 100 per cent 
commercial bank, with no trust func- 
tions, no insurance or investment 
departments. Our deposits, which are 
primarily commercial in character, 
have practically doubled during the 
past two years, particularly since the 
inception of war activities in this area. 

We analyze every deposit in the 
bank to determine its worth from the 
standpoint of activity, and base our 
charges accordingly, which are, of 
course, based upon the Clearing House 





By 
ORVAL W. ADAMS 


Executive Vice-president, Utah State National Bank, Salt Lake City; 
Past President, American Bankers Association; and Director, Salt 
Lake City Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 


Wherein one of America’s well-known bankers takes 
a look at some of the problems arising out of war 
conditions, such as those of maintaining earnings, 
analyzing the nature of increased wartime deposits, 
adopting adequate service charges, and building up 
strong reserves for emergencies in the postwar era 


rules. This analysis also reveals the liquidation of receivables by the busi- 
character and stability of deposits. ness man, thereby increasing his cash 

The results of the analysis constantly position. Second, the short position 
being made show that these excess or depleted inventory of business. The 
deposits steadily come from business volume of money in circulation is often 
enterprises in the community, due _ erroneously cited as one of the main 
priraarily to two factors: First, the contributing causes, although it is not, 


In this article, Mr. Adams discusses his views on bank management 


Mr. Adams (left) conferring with Wendell M. Smoot, vice-president and cashier in 
charge of the bank’s operations 
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Mr. Adams’ institution is sometimes called the ‘‘Mormon” bank, as 60% of its stock is owned by the Church 


but it has no doubt had its effect 
indirectly on business as well as on 
individual accounts. 

Many bankers are deeply concerned 
today about the possible temporary 
character of these increased new de- 
posits. We recently made a survey 


Bank’s president since 1918 


HEBER J. GRANT, also President of the 
“Mormon”? Church 


to determine which deposits are going 
to shift after close of the war, and 
which ones will stay. In arriving at 
our findings we decide upon a level 
which we consider as unstable and the 
basis for what can be termed the 
“shiftability” of an account. What 
determines what we call the ‘“‘shifta- 
bility?” We work out what might be 
considered as the normal life expect- 
ancy of deposits for customers, and 
whether there is any factor which 
might occur, in our judgment, to move 
that normal level to a point where the 
deposit might shift. 

After all, deposits are our stock in 
trade. Deposits to a bank are the same 
as merchandise to the retailer. Bankers 
should know their deposits the same 
as the successful merchant knows his 
inventory. Bankers should not be 
fooled by large increases in new 
deposits, but put themselves in a posi- 
tion to meet any demands, if and when 
the shifting starts. Without vision, 
business would perish. If: you are 
going to have “shiftability” in your 
community, better have vision and 
prepare for it. 

When the deposits of our institution 
started increasing at an unprecedented 
rate, we decided in theory at least, we 
would manage two banks. One, the 
first bank, we would manage as we had 
in the days when sound banking was 
based on the principle that the ratio 
of capital to deposits should be one to 


ten. We figured we would still try to 
run that kind of a bank. Then for the 
mythical second bank, the excess 
deposits that came in and threw that 
ratio out of line would be invested in 
riskless securities, namely, short-term 
Governments, with a maturity of not 
more than one year. 

In forming our investment policies, 
we feel that this wartime money in the 
form of excess deposits should be placed 
where it can be converted immediately 
to meet any demands. 


HE term “‘service charge” has long 

been outmoded, just as the word 
“service” has been overworked. In 
dealings with our bank customers we 
have long called it an “activity” 
charge. Activity refers to the physical, 
whereas service may be any means as 
well as physical. There is always some 
question in the customer’s mind about 
service, rendered, but when you are 
talking about activity, that means the 
same as an employee’s activity in a 
business, where you are paying him for 
his activity. 

Whenever a number of physical fac- 
tors are involved to do a job, such as 
the use of our stationery, wear and 
tear upon machines, telephone calls 
and attention of officers and staff, we 
have a perfect right to make an 
activity charge. The customer might 
find a hundred reasons why a service 


‘charge is not equitable, but if he can 
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Section of the officers’ platform, Utah Staté National Bank 


The Utah State National’s deposits, primarily commercial in nature, have nearly doubled in two years 


be shown the activity that his account 
assumes, and be taken through all the 
steps in the process, he will feel dif- 
ferently about it. 

Activity charges can only be ade- 
quately imposed when a 100 per cent 
analysis is made of all accounts, big 
and little. This is not a hard thing to 
do and it pays. For whenever a man 
complains about an activity charge, 
you can show him every factor that 
goes into that analysis. Bank em- 
ployees who meet the public should be 
trained to explain the analysis chart 
to customers. 

In adopting this policy the bank 
takes the viewpoint that the imposi- 
tion of activity charges should not be 
done on the basis of merely breaking 
even, but to make a reasonable profit. 
In order to accomplish this we must 
know our costs. We feel that we are 
entitled to a legitimate profit for our 
work, and the formulas have been 
worked out to attain that objective. 

It is not only the little accounts in 
our bank that pay activity charges. 
Now that money is hard to employ, 
activity charges should be imposed not 
on the old basis of the earning value of 
money —which has just about been 
wiped out—but on the measure of 
activity in any account, regardless of 
whether the balance is big or little. 
The theory has always been that serv- 
ice charges should be imposed only 
after the average balance had been 
given consideration, and if the balances 
were kept large enough by big com- 
panies, no matter how many checks, 
there would not be a service charge. 
In my opinion, that way of thinking is 
obsolete under present conditions. 
The greater the activity, the more 


activity charge the account should 
pay. This is anew theory. 

When banks adopt this policy, which 
is fair to all customers, the little fellow 
is not going to complain if we can 
justify our activity charges, and we 
have gone a long ways towards solving 
the problem of bank revenues under 
conditions as they exist today. 


‘THE only good bank is an earning 

bank, and only an earning bank can 
be called a sound bank. The earnings 
must be sufficient, not only to pay 
stockholders a reasonable return on 
their investment, but to set aside 
reserves to meet losses that always 
accrue in an inflationary period. For 
some years past this bank has paid out 
not more than half of its net earnings 
and the directors have been told that 
the other half does not belong to them. 
It is a protective cushion to preserve 
the 100 per cent worth of the deposits. 
Many times when banks report they 
are paying only one-half of their earn- 
ings, the directors and stockholders 
think that the balance is to be theirs 
some time, but it should be used as a 
shock absorber for those lean years 
that have always come at intervals in 
American history. 

I believe that it is always good 
practice, under any conditions, to save 
one-half of the net earnings to build 
up the surplus. 

Savings deposits are the backbone 
of the Nation’s financial structure. 
Commercial deposits are the working 
capital of our system of business enter- 
prise. Today when commercial de- 
posits are soaring, and savings interest 
rates are low, banks should not over- 
look the importance of their savings 


customers. This country has been 
built upon the principle of thrift, and 
savings interest rates should never be 
reduced to the point where these 
depositors will be driven out of the 
banks. For this would mean that the 
banks would lose their valuable con- 
tacts with that great army of the 
common people, the 45,000,000 savings 
depositors of the United States. 

One of the purposes in obtaining 
additional revenues from activity 
charges is that the banks can see their 
way to continue paying some interest 
on savings, so these accounts will be 
maintained or attracted to the banks, 
instead of going to competitive institu- 
tions. The banks need those savings 
accounts. We must continue to en- 
courage them —not discourage them — 
because if we lose these depositors, it 
would undermine the solidarity of our 
banking system. No policy should 
ever be adopted that would drive them 
away from our banking institutions. 

Keep down your expenses, operate 
at a low cost, get your earnings out of 
other sources so that you can pay 
some interest to savings depositors and 
they will stay in your institutions. 
Whatever you pay in ‘interest, of 
course, should bear somie relationship 
to what other banks are paying. 

For some years our‘interest rates on 
savings have been low, because we felt 
we could only pay depositors that rate 
which we could earn; in keeping with 
the liquidity which !the times de- 
manded. That policy has been vindi- 
cated by the declining interest coming 
from investments as a whole. When- 
ever it has been necessary to make a 
reduction in savings interest rates, we 

See BANKING PROBLEMS—Page 36 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Congress Seeks Fair 
Termination Provision 


Legislation providing for speedy 
termination of war contracts will be 
taken up by Congress early this fall 
and probably will be pressed to early 
enactment because all parties con- 
cerned are agreed that prompt clarifica- 
tion is highly essential. 

For several months an inter-depart- 
mental committee, under the sponsor- 
ship of the procurement policy board 
of the War Production Board, has been 
attempting to draft a uniform termi- 
nation clause to be inserted in all new 
and outstanding contracts to the 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commis- 
sion, but it has now concluded that 
legislation is necessary, or at least 
desirable, to clarify the authority and 
responsibilities of the contracting of- 
ficers who must make the settlements 
and authorize payments. Congress is 
much interested in the problem, and is 
expected to take prompt action not 
only to give the needed legal authoriza- 
tion for quick settlement of terminated 
contracts but also to require that an 
advance payment be made to the con- 
tractor, with provision for his sub- 
contractors, soon after a contract is 
terminated and before all the final 
details of the settlement have been 
worked out. 

The latest draft circulated by the 
committee for comment and discussion 
might take the form of a regulation 
which would be incorporated into all 
contracts by reference instead of being 
written into each one individually. 
Meanwhile the War Department has 
issued its own regulation on settlement 
of contracts terminated at its con- 
venience, in order to be on record as 
having moved toward a solution of the 
problem. This regulation goes as far 
as the Army thinks possible under 
existing law. 

Two bills have been drafted to cover 
this subject. One was prepared by 





Representative ANDREW J. MAY 





Senator JAMES S. MURRAY 


Introduce bills for speedy termination of war contracts 


the War Department and introduced 
in the House by Representative 
Andrew J. May, chairman of the com- 
mittee on military affairs. The other, 
now being distributed in tentative 
form for comment, will be introduced 
soon by Senator James S. Murray, 
chairman of the small business com- 
mittee. The two bills are generally 
quite similar, but the Murray proposal 
is more liberal in many respects. 

The need for an early determination 
of methods for settling contracts termi- 
nated by the government is becoming 
more pressing daily, since thousands 
of firms are doing war work almost 
exclusively, either as prime or sub- 
contractors, and termination of their 
contracts frequently would leave them 
without working capital and in debt to 
their banks. 

Senator Murray estimates that more 
than 3,700 prime contracts have been 
terminated by the War Department 


alone, of which more than 2,300 are 
still unsettled. He declared that some 
400 of these have been unsettled for 
more than six months and that in only 
44 cases has the War Department 
made advance payments prior to final 
settlement and these payments have 
gone only to prime contractors and not 
to subcontractors. War Department 
officials are on record as favoring 
prompt reimbursement on termination 
of a contract, but they also want legal 
protection for the officers who must 
authorize payment of government 
funds and they have finally concluded 
that legislation is desirable. 

The pending bills apply only where 
a contract is terminated for the con- 
venience of the government, and not 
where termination is due to default of 
the contractor or failure to make 
deliveries in accordance with specifica- 
tions. Regulations under the proposed 
legislation would fill in the details, but 
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the general principles of the pending 
bills are to establish a formula for 
quick determination of the approxi- 
mate amount due from the govern- 
ment, based on amount of work com- 
pleted and in process, inventories of 
materials, advances to subcontractors, 
and other factors. Within 30 days 
after determination of this approximate 
amount the government would be 
obligated to make a payment of 75 
per cent. The balance would be sub- 
ject to negotiation of details in the 
accounting, but the contractor would 
be eligible for a loan guaranteed by the 
government through the Federal Re- 
serve banks as in the case of “*V-loans.” 
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Several provisions are made for pay- 
ments to subcontractors, including one 
which would permit the government to 
purchase or acquire the claims of sub- 
contractors against prime contractors. 

Many contractors have obtained 
“V-loans” to protect their working 
capital, and banks making such loans 
are protected against termination by 
the government guarantee of the loan. 
Other contractors, however, have no 
such protection, and under present 
conditions their working capital may 
be tied up for months in case the 
contract is terminated. The proposed 
legislation would equalize this situation 
by providing for prompt payment of 
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TOTAL VOLUME OF BANK DEPOSITS BY COUNTIES 


DEPOSITS OF INDIVIDUALS, PARTNERSHIPS, AND CORPORATIONS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 
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Map shows concentration of bank deposits in certain areas 
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CHANGES IN BANK DEPOSITS DURING 1942 BY COUNTIES 
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Largest percentage increases were elsewhere, indicating deposit shifts 


Federal Reserve maps made from Treasury study of bank deposits 


75 per cent of the claim and for guar- 
anteed bank loans where this would 
provide capital for reconversion to 
peacetime production during final 
settlement of all claims. 
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Federal Reserve Reports on 
Commercial Bank Deposits 


Studies of the ownership of deposits 
in the commercial banks of the country, 
as well as of the geographical distribu- 
tion of bank deposits, have recently 
been completed by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury. 

Accompanying Federal Reserve maps 
show facts compiled by the Treasury 
Department concerning the geographi- 
cal distribution of deposits. One map 
reveals the substantial concentration of 
deposits in the North Atlantic States, 
in the Middle West, and in California. 
Percentage changes in deposits, given 
on the second map, disclose that the 
largest percentage increases occurred 
in the tier of states running from South- 
eastern New Mexico and the pan- 
handle of Texas up through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
The smallest percentage increasés in 
deposits were typical of all the North- 
eastern States and of most of the 
counties in the East North Central 
States, although the dollar amounts of 
increases in these areas were larger. 

Another survey, by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, revealed trends in the owner- 
ship of deposits. The figures are 
partly estimates, since they were based 
on a sample of 689 of the larger banks 
which hold about 40 per cent of all 
deposits, and allowance was made for 
different conditions in smaller banks. 
The figures are as of March 31, 1943. 

Between 70 and 80 per cent of all 
demand deposits, the Board estimated, 
belong to businesses, and 20 to 
30 per cent to individuals. Incorpo- 
rated and unincorporated business 
deposits, including those of financial 
institutions and agencies other than 
banks as well as those of concerns 
engaged in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, trade and services, are in the 
neighborhood of $35 to $40 billion, 
while personal demand deposits, in- 
cluding those of farmers, are between 
$10 and $15 billion. In addition, indi- 
viduals hold the bulk of the $29 billion 
of savings and other time deposits at 
commercial and mutual savings banks, 
and of the $15 billion of currency in 
circulation outside banks. 

As a rough indication, the Board 
estimated that of the total increase of 
$15 billion in demand deposits during 
the 15 months ending March 31, 1943, 
perhaps $6 to $7 billion occurred in the 
accounts of manufacturing, mining 


and construction businesses and an- 
other $5 or $6 billion in accounts of 
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‘all other businesses, both financial and 
non-financial. This estimated increase 
in business deposits accounts for about 
three-fourths of the total increase, 
and indicates that the growth of per- 
sonal deposits, including those of 
farmers, was probably between $2 and 
$4 billion over the period, an increase 
of about one-third. 


° 4 4 


Local Aid Plan Spurred for 
Small Business 


Plans for helping small manufactur- 
ing plants put out of business by the 
war have completed the cycle and are 
now back where they started -some 
two years ago. 

Before Pearl Harbor, when- the 
defense program was beginning to 
concentrate work in the larger manu- 
facturers, a plan was set up under 
which commercial bankers, working 
with the Federal Reserve banks, were 
to serve as channels of information for 
getting work for smaller shops. For a 
variety of reasons this plan did not 
give rapid enough results, and there 
followed a whole series of other schemes 
including an act of Congress creating 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 
This corporation also tried various 
devices and has now settled on a plan 
somewhat similar to the one tried in 
the beginning. 

Recognizing that the problem of 
small business is both a local one and 
a civilian one, the present head of the 
SWPC, Robert W. Johnson, has re- 
signed his commission as a Brigadier 
General in the Army and has decen- 
tralized his organization so that virtu- 
ally all of its functions are now con- 
ducted by its field offices and by four- 
teen regional boards of governors of 
local bankers and business men. 

What banks are now asked to do by 
ex-General Johnson is simply to act 
as consultants and liaison agencies for 
their customers who need orders to 
keep their plants operating. No par- 
ticular organization or system is needed 
for this service. Bankers should learn 
the location of the nearest SWPC 
regional office and the name of the 
banker on the regional board of direc- 
_ tors, and from them the banks and 

their clients can obtain more informa- 
tion and more direct assistance than 
could be obtained in Washington. 

The SWPC is using its lending 
powers very sparingly, and prefers to 
let the banks make whatever loans are 
necessary. 

War work is no longer the chief hope 
of salvation for small plants, and one 
of the chief activities of SWPC at 
present is allocating permits to them 
for the increasing amounts of neces- 
sary civilian goods which the War 
Production Board is approving. In 
this way small plants can make a start 





Robert W. Johnson, head, Smaller War Plants Corporation 


Asks banks to act as consultants and liaison agents for customers 


toward resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction in the midst of war, and banks 
that co-operate with them may find 
themselves better prepared to assist 
larger customers when the day comes 
for wholesale reconversion. 
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Allied Military Currency 
Used in Occupied Countries 


American troops invading Sicily 
carried with them a new kind of 
money, a kind which does not immedi- 
ately affect banks in this country but 
which could have an effect on postwar 
foreign trade and on the public debt 
of the United States. 

This invasion money, more properly 
called Allied Military Currency, was 
printed with the greatest secrecy by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Seven tons of it was flown from Wash- 
ington to Sicily a few days after our 
troops made their initial landing. It 
is issued in lira, the Italian monetary 
unit, in eight denominations from 
one lira to 1,000 lira. It is designed to 
circulate freely in occupied areas of 
Italy, interchangeably with the regu- 
lar Italian currency. Both American 


and British soldiers get part of their: 


pay in this military currency so they 
can spend it readily among the inhabit- 
ants, the Allied forces use it to. pay 
for supplies purchased locally, and the 
Allied Military Government for Oc- 
cupied Territories, uses it in the 
payment of local policemen and other 
officials. 

Several interesting questions were 
raised as soon as it became known that 
the invasion money was in use. One 


was the authority under which the 
Treasury issued money other than 
dollars as authorized by Congress. 
The answer to this was that the 
commander of an invading Army has 
the responsibility, under international 
law, to maintain a civil government 
and provide for the population, and a 
locally acceptable currency is neces- 
sary for these functions. . 

Another question was the extent to 
which this invasion money is. an 
obligation against the U. S. Treasury 
and how it will be accounted for and 
redeemed. This has been only partially 
answered by a Treasury announce- 
ment that the lira issued by the U. S. 
Army will be charged against War 
Department appropriations the same 
as though it were dollars. However, 
it has not been explained what hap- 
pens to that issued by the British, 
Canadians, and the military “govern- 
ment, or how any of it will be redeemed, 
if ever, except that U.S. soldiers can 
convert their holdings into dollars. 

Monetary experts are closely watch- 
ing the way in which the AMC is 
being used in Sicily because it will 
have an important bearing on postwar 
trade, and possibly on the U. S. public 
debt, if, as expected, our forces occupy 
large parts of Europe for considerable 
periods of time. 
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Mutual Savings Unit 
Established by FDIC 


Mutual savings banks in other 
states may follow the lead of those in 
New York in joining the Federal 

See WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT—Page 42 
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Results of Savincs 
Activiry CHARGES 


EVERAL years ago I began asking 
myself this somewhat peculiar ques- 
tion: ‘““Why is a savings account?” 

Probably this mental query was 
prompted, subconsciously at least, by 
the fact that my desk faces the savings 
department windows directly across 
the lobby of the bank. Day after day 
I saw long lines of customers at the 
savings windows. Among those thrift 
depositors, I noticed, the same faces 
appeared frequently. 

Did this mean that many of our 
savings account customers were mak- 
ing numerous deposits, building bal- 
ances with unusual speed? Was our 
bank attracting savings depositors who 
were practicing thrift on an unprece- 
dented scale? 

There was nothing about our bank 
or the community to suggest such a 
situation. Back in 1939, when my 
queries about our savings department 
began to take definite form, our assets 
were $7,500,000, since grown to $13,- 
000,000. Irvington, which adjoins 
Newark, New Jersey’s largest city, 
was and is an industrial and residential 
community populated by factory and 
office workers whose incomes, for the 


By 
HERBERT A. BERGHOF 


Assistant Cashier, The Irvington National Bank, 
Irvington, New Jersey 


After a survey revealed that accounts representing 
only 8% of total savings deposits were responsible 
for over 60% of withdrawal activity, a withdrawal 
charge was initiated bythe bank. Results measured 
over a three year period are unusually interesting 


most part, were in the medium brack- 
ets. Fine people, all of them, but not 
likely to have an extraordinarily wide 
margin for savings. 

Why, then, were the same depositors 
appearing at our savings windows 
several times in a month, some of 
them several times a week? 

The savings tellers and the officers 
knew the answer to that question in a 
general way, but I undertook to ascer- 
tain the exact facts by making an 


analysis of all our savings accounts. 

For purposes of the analysis we 
classified the accounts in these brackets: 
$5 to $24.99; $25 to $49.99; $50 to 
$99.99; $100 to $199.99; $200 to 
$499.99; $500 to $999.99; $1,000 to 
$1,999.99; $2,000 to $4,999.99; $5,000 
to $9,999.99; and over $10,000. For 
one month we analyzed deposit and 
withdrawal activity according to those 
classifications. Then a balance was 
run, and the balances and number of 


Installation of withdrawal charge, affecting savings accounts under $500, was explained in this notice 
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NOTICE TO SAVINGS DEPOSITORS 


Pursuant. to a resolution adopted by the Board of Directors of this bank, the number of free withdrawals to 
which depositors with balances under $500.00 will be entitled, in semi-annual interest periods, will be one for every 
$100.00 of balance. Additional withdrawals will be subject to a service fee of 15¢ per withdrawal, payable at the 


time of withdrawal. For example, balances of $100.00 will be entitled to one withdrawal per period, $200.00 two, 
$300.00 three, $400.00 four, and $500.00 five. 


Savings accounts were designed as limited withdrawal accounts. In savings accounts people accumulate funds to 
safeguard their old-age or for emergencies. But it is becoming general iet 
the number of withdrawals against the small savings account is increasing. 
withdrawals occur in accounts under $25.00 average balance. As many as fifty withdrawals per 
these accounts. The earnings on such small balances cannot possibly cover the cost of service required by such depositors. 


We desire that no action of ours disturb the habit of thrift. The action that we have taken encourages the real 


itor. It is our earnest hope that we may receive the cooperation of those depositors whose accounts have — 
been unduly active by having them put their accounts on a true thrift account basis. 


THE IRVINGTON NATIONAL BANK, Irvington, N. J. 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT WITHDRAWAL ACT IVITY 


Number of 
Withdrawals 
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Irvington National Bank, Irvington, New Jersey 
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May, 1939 period preceded, others 
came ofter, withdrawal charge rule 


accounts were broken down similarly 
by the classifications. 

To say that our discoveries were 
astounding is to put it mildly. In 
accounts with balances from $5 to 
$200, 55.36 per cent of deposit activity 
and 61.38 per cent of withdrawal 
activity were in 61.03 per cent of the 
number of accounts and —here is what 
hurt!—represented 8.07 per cent of 
the total funds on deposit. Thus, 
accounts aggregating only $359,000 
out of the total savings deposits of 
$4,458,000 were giving us almost two- 
thirds of our savings department 
activity. 

If we had never before realized the 
meaning of the expression, ““Don’t let 
the tail wag the dog,” we certainly 
understood it then, when we saw that 
less than 9 per cent of the total deposits 
in our savings department was exacting 
such a tremendous proportion of the 
service. Obviously, the larger and 
relatively inactive accounts were carry- 
ing the burden of servicing the heavy 
activity in comparatively small ac- 
counts. That, we concluded, was 
neither good business for us nor fair 
play to the inactive accounts with 
fairly high- balances. 

It was this heavy withdrawal ac- 
tivity in low balance savings accounts 
that brought me to the question: 
“‘Why is a savings account?” 

A savings account, it seemed to us, 
should be exactly what its name im- 
plies: an account in which the deposi- 
tor saves for an emergency, for his old 
age, to accumulate the money to buy 
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Analysis of Results by Size sk ‘Accounts 


Covering three year period from May, 1939 to September, 1942 
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Plan keeps small accounts ‘’on the beam of thrift’’ 


a home or some other thrifty purpose. 
A “put and take” account, where a 
deposit of $25 is made on Friday, and 
$24 is withdrawn the following Tues- 
day, is certainly not a savings account. 
Unless an account is used for accumu- 


lation or intelligent thrift, it should 
not be called a savings account or 
operated as one. It may be something 
else, but it is not a savings account. 

Certainly some of our savings de- 
partment depositors had forgotten or 
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ignored the “why” of a savings ac- 
count. Perhaps we had been partly 
at fault for letting them do it. Now 
that we had the facts and figures 
before us, what were we going to do 
about it? 

If, as we believed, a savings account 
should be primarily an accumulation 
account, then every withdrawal from 
the account tended to impair its status 
as a savings account. The true meas- 
ure, we finally concluded, was the 
number or frequency of withdrawals 
with reference to the size of the bal- 
ance. Thus, two withdrawals of $25 
each within six months from a balance 
of $500 are not nearly as devastating 
to the “‘savings” status of the accounts 
as would be two $25 withdrawals 
within six months from a balance of 
$65. Our attack, then, must be on 
withdrawals with relation to the size 
of the balance. 

As of August 1, 1939, therefore, our 
Board of Directors adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that, in our savings 
department, depositors with balances 
under $500 should be entitled to one 
free withdrawal in each semiannual 
interest period for each $100 of balance 
and that each additional withdrawal 
within the period would be subject to 
a service fee of 15¢ per withdrawal, 
payable at the time of withdrawal. 
Thus, a balance of $100 is entitled to 
one free withdrawal per period, a $200 
balance two, and a $500 balance five. 

Like all banks with savings depart- 
ments, we have heard much about the 
little acorn which grows into the 
mighty oak. Our own analysis had 
shown the truth of the converse of 
that proverb: that the little acorn 
which is nibbled by squirrels and chip- 
munks and rotted and shrunk by the 


Mr. Berghof and President Roy A. Hitchings 
analyze results of bank’s withdrawal charge 
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elements, never grows at all. The 
little acorn which grows into the 
mighty oak becomes imbedded in the 
soil, sends out roots and stays put. 
Thus, in establishing our scale of 
service charges for excess withdrawals, 
we felt that, in discouraging excessive 
withdrawals, we were very definitely 
encouraging the true thrift depositor. 
We felt, too, that it might help per- 
suade the “put and take” depositor 
to mend his ways. 

A printed notice explaining the serv- 
ice charge regulation was handed to 
each savings depositor as he appeared 
at the window, if his account showed a 
balance less than $500. When the 
notice was given to the customer, a 


small legend was stamped in his pass, 


book and on his ledger card opposite 
that particular day. Thus, both his 
record and ours showed that he had 
received an activity charge notice and 
when. Beginning August 1, 1939, a 
similar procedure was followed with 
each new savings account customer 
having an initial deposit of less than 
$500. We also posted a copy of the 
notice at each savings department 
window. 

No wholesale closing of accounts 
occurred. In fact, we could not notice 
any perceptible increase in the closing 
of accounts at all. On the whole, 
depositor reaction was favorable. For 
one thing, the restriction on with- 
drawals did not affect the real thrift 
depositor. The “put and take” deposi- 
tors realized that they were the 
offenders and recognized the reason- 
ableness of the new rule. More than 
one of them grinned and said, “I 
wondered when you were going to 
catch up with me.” Savings tellers 
were instructed to refer objecting 


The bank believes a savings account should not be a “‘put and take” substitute for a checking account 
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depositors to an officer. Actually, 
there were very few such cases, and | 
do not recall one where the customer 
contended that we were unreasonable 
after listening to an officer’s explana- 
tion. 

While no immediate loss of a large 
number of accounts followed the in- 
stallation of the withdrawal charge 
rule, we realized, of course, that in due 
time the effect of the rule would be felt 
in the low balance accounts and in the 
savings department as a whole. This 
was gradual. At the end of the two 
years period following the adoption of 
the rule we were able to measure the 
over-all results. In the classes of 
accounts from $5 to $100 we compared 
the figures of May, 1939, the month in 
which we made our analysis before 
installing the rule, with the figures two 
years later in May, 1941. Here is 
what the figures showed with respect 
to these $5 to $100 accounts: 


Ma May Saxees 
. + as 
1939 1941 Change awhole 
Per cent Per cent 

$7.29 33.03 of deposit activity —2@2.71 -13.43 
46.88 36.98 of withdrawal activity —48.74 -35.04 
47.85 44.30 of total number of accts. —- 3.03 + 4.74 

3.49 2.68 of funds on deposit — 6.59 +21.26 


A similar comparison showed the 
following results with respect to ac- 
counts from $5 to $25, the true low 
balance accounts: 


May, May, Change Dept.as 
1939 1941 - ~ 


a whole 
Per cent Per cent 


12.22 12.06 of deposit activity -14.57 -13.43 
23.61 17.45 of withdrawal activity -51.97 -35.04 
26.55 25.61 of total number of accts. +1.02 + 4.74 


00.61 00.50 of funds on deposit -00.11 +21.26 


In the same two year period total 
funds on deposit increased $1,000,000 
and the average balance per account 
in the entire department increased 
from $397 to $459, an increase of 
15.61 per cent. Total number of ac- 


See ACTIVITY CHARGES—Page 39 









Section of the savings department 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 











Carl F. Wente 


Named senior vice-president of 
Bank of America 


An appointment which brings him 
very close to the top of the ladder at 
Bank of America was that which 
named Carl F. Wente as senior vice- 
president of the nation’s third largest 
bank. It has been officially stated 
that he will work closely with President 
L. M. Giannini in directing the affairs 
of the institution, a statement which 
indicates the scope and authority of 
his new post. 

The career of big, energetic Carl 
Wente is a typical American success 
story. He started 
at the foot of the 
banking ladder 
in 1907 asa 
runner at the 
Central Bank of 
Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, although 
he is a member 
of a prominent 
family in the 
state. He joined 
the Bank of 
America organi- 
zation in 1918, 
and in 1934 he became president of 
the. First National Bank of Nevada. 
Three years later, and just thirty years 
after his initial job there as a runner, 
he assumed the presidency of the 
Central Bank of Oakland. 

He is succeeded as president of the 
Central Bank by Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., who has been prominently identi- 
fied with banking in California for 
many years and has been president of 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany since 1930. He has achieved 
national prominence in American Le- 





Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. 


gion circles and was National Com- 
mander for the 1934-35 term. 


S 


Appointment of three new vice- 
presidents at Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been announced 
by Eugene W. Stetson, president of the 
bank. They are Arthur C. Vogt, 
Frederick S. Parker, and William 
R. Strelow. 

Mr. Vogt has been with Guaranty 
Trust for twenty-six years, and during 
the past eighteen years he has been 
identified with the Collection Division. 
Through this experience, plus personal 
study and research, he has become a 


recognized authority on the subject of . 


negotiable instruments. 

Mr. Parker’s association with the 
Guaranty Trust Company goes back 
twenty-four years. He served with the 
Foreign Department during his early 
years with the Company, and for the 
last nineteen years, first as assistant 
treasurer and since 1935 as second 
vice-president, he has been identified 
with the Personal Division of the 
Banking Department. 

Mr. Strelow joined the Guaranty 
staff in 1917 and has been in the Foreign 
Department ever since, except for a 
leave of absence during the last war. 
He was appointed assistant manager 
of the Foreign Department in 1929, 
and second vice-president in 1939. 


° 


After a year of service as assistant 
executive manager of the Victory 
Fund Committee of the Second Federal 
Reserve District, during which time he 
was largely responsible for the internal 
management of that Victory Fund 
organization, Laurence G. Payson 
has been elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. At one time Mr. Payson was 








Laurence G. Payson Robert B. Hobbs 


president of the Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration, affiliated with the New York 
Stock Exchange. He is a trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank, and until his 
election to his present post was a 
director. of Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. 

Another new assistant vice-president 
at Bankers Trust Company is Robert 
B. Hobbs, who recently resigned as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the Treasury Department 
he was Assistant to the Director of the 
Victory Fund Committee and was 
active in the organization of the 
Victory Fund Committees throughout 
the country. Prior to going to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hobbs was a partner in the 
investment banking firm of W. W. 
Lanahan & Company of Baltimore, 
which has since been merged with 
Alexander Brown & Sons. 


e 


B. J. Craig, vice-president, treas- 
urer and director of the Ford Motor 
Company, was elected a director of 
The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit at a meeting of the stock- 
holders on the tenth anniversary of the 
bank, August 10. At the same time, 
Henry H. Sanger, chairman of the 
board, announced the promotion of 

See PERSONAL ITEMS—Page 40 


Three new vice-presidents at Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Arthur G. Vogt 


William R. Strelow 


Frederick S. Parker 
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ITH all the fervor of a militant 
W\ crusade, the Bank of America 

recently launched a mammoth 
selling campaign throughout California 
as its patriotic contribution to the 
Third War Bond Drive of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 

This selling and advertising cam- 
paign, the largest ever undertaken in 
the history of Bank of America, enlists 
the combined efforts of the entire 
organization of more than 10,000 
people, and extends from August 2 to 
January 31, 1944. During this six 
months’ period the goal is to sell an 
additional $300,000,000 in War Bonds, 
an amount equal to the total already 
sold by the bank in E, F and G bonds 
alone to wage and salary earners from 
March, 1941, to July 31, 1943. 

Through this drive it is hoped to 
reach everybody in California, .espe- 
cially the many newcomers who have 
not yet recognized the importance of 
supporting the war effort by buying 
War Bonds. 


. 
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A Public Campaign 
Lo Seti War Bonps 


By 
EARL BURKE 


Bank of America’s great statewide campaign to sell 
$300,000,000 in War Bonds over the next six months 


embodies so many merchandising ideas that the plans 


are here given in detail. 


The story is especially 


timely in view of the current Third War Loan Drive 


Inspiration for the campaign came 
from the top. As the time approached 
for the Third War Bond Drive, A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the bank and 
chairman of the board, was well aware 
of the need for selling more bonds to 
the public. From this came the desire 
to have the bank sell more bonds by 
reaching more of its prospects. | In- 


Giannini launched the War Bond drive at a statewide radio staff meeting over 16 stations. 


stead of depending upon those assigned 
to the bond windows in the various 
branches to sell the desired quotas, 
the responsibility, he felt, should be 
turned over to the entire staff, which 
should be converted into a widespread 
selling organization. The bank’s new 
people could be trained to participate. 
War Bonds could be sold with the same 
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A Genuinely 
* Unselfish Service 

For the information of newcomers to the staff---our 
bank's services in the sale of U. S. war savings bonds 
are purely gratuitous. : “a is 
No commissions or brokerage fees are paid to anyone . 
by the government, nor are buyers assessed any charges. 
Every penny paid in by the purchasers of these bonds 
goes directly into the nation's war chest. 

Further, all the costs of retailing the bonds, such 
as the substantial advertising expenses, salaries of 
thoge assigned to sales and accounting, and many other 
yea are born--willingly--by the bank as a patri- 
otic contribution to victory. 

Also, we are not unaware that many millions of dollars 
which may otherwise have come into our deposit accounts 
are diverted to war bond purchases as a result of cam- 
paigns such as ours. 

Consideration of these facts makes it clear that 
Bankamericans are participating in a genuinely unselfish 
service when they work to make this drive a huge success, 


"It's our job, too, to win this war." 
































Branch managers and department heads posted these notices on employee bulletin boards 


inaugurates today throughout the 
State of California. I wish to thank 
you personally for the work you have 
put into the planning of this campaign 
and to offer my best wishes to your 
ten thousand fellow workers for success 
in their patriotic undertaking. The 
Treasury Department will follow with 
great interest your progress in this 
campaign from now until it ends next 
January.” 

This wire was reproduced in large 
size, and a copy placed on each bond 
window. Each manager was given 
extra copies for distribution to business 
firms in his territory. 

On August 4, an “Open Letter to 
the People of California,” signed by 
Mr. Giannini, was published as the 
opening newspaper advertisement. It 
invited every one, after purchasing the 
necessities of life, to “Invest the Rest 
In War Bonds.” 

On August 9 another large advertise- 
ment appeared in 425 California news- 
papers announcing the goal. 

In the meantime, an explanation of 
the advertising and merchandising 
helps was sent to every branch man- 
ager. 

1. All bank employees were sup- 
plied with red, white and blue badges 
reading, “Victory Bond-bardier,” to 
wear on the job, and if possible, off 
the job. Bond-bardier was a new 
term coined by the advertising com- 
mittee to designate participants. 


2. Cards in three colors, reading 
“Three Cheers for the Bond-bardiers,” 
together with smaller badges were 
supplied for all purchasers of War 
Bonds. 

3. New “Bond-bardier” teller win- 
dow frames. 

4. Folders giving information about 
War Bonds Series E F and G and 
Treasury Notes C. Redemption values 
are listed on the back. On the front is 
an illustration of Uncle Sam riding in a 
jeep, and headed:. “‘War Bonds Keep 
Him Rolling.” The folder, which 
includes no emotional appeal, is one 
of the main working tools. It con- 
tains complete information about the 
different types and denominations of 
bonds available. 

5. Easel-backed, counter display 
cards. Colorful displays which show 
a fighting Uncle Sam with his sleeves 
rolled up. 

6. Dramatic poster designs will be 
used throughout California on out- 
door locations and in street cars and 
busses in metropolitan areas. One 
shows Uncle Sam before a “‘walkie- 
talkie’ in the jungle, and carries the 
attention-getting headline: “South 
Pacific Calling . . . Invest the Res? in 
War Bonds.” 

This poster is the fourth in a series 
of Uncle Sams used by the Bank of 
America to sell War Bonds. The first 
showed Uncle Sam running, with a 
watch in his hand. The second, with 





his sleeves rolled up. The third, 
riding in a jeep. All these have been 
painted by the well-known artist, 
Maurice Logan. 

These posters appear on a complete 
showing of 24 sheet stands through 
the state and on 72-foot streamliners. 
Before the war these streamliners were 
used to advertise the bank. Overnight, 
after Pearl Harbor, they were turned 
to the selling of War Bonds. They 
have been changed regularly every 
three months. 

7. Branch displays, blow-ups and 
blotters. 

8. Newspaper advertisements. To 
date three of these have been pre- 
pared. The first shows an illustration 
of Uncle Sam pointing to a huge cash 
register on which is rung up the total 
of $300,000,000, with headline saying: 
“Another $300,000,000 in Bonds by 
Jan. 31, 1944.” The next shows a 
marching Uncle Sam and is headed: 
“Fall In With the Bank of America 
Bond-bardiers.” The third pictures a 
typical Bank of America employee 
and carries the heading: “10,000 
Bank of America Bond-bardiers Urge 
You: Invest the Rest in War Bonds!” 

9. Radio. As this article is being 
written, a statewide radio program 
using one of the major networks is 
under consideration. 

Along with the advertising material 
sent to each branch manager or depart- 


See WAR BOND DRIVE—Page 42 
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CANADIAN BANKING 









By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Four Years of War 


On September 10 Canada begins its 
fifth year of war. Banking has seen 
many changes in the four years of war. 
New wartime duties, adjustments in 
banking practice, and staff problems 
stand out as the main features in the 
transformation of Canadian peacetime 
banking into wartime banking. 

Right from the start of the war 
Canadian bankers found an increased 
tempo of business due to wartime 
restrictions in Canada’s import and 
export business. This was followed, 
within a week after the outbreak of 
war, by the formation of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board which ap- 
pointed the banks as its licensed 
dealers. Only through banks and some 
post offices could foreign exchange be 
bought and sold or foreign trade 
carried on. Banks had to set, up 
special sections to deal with the numer- 
ous FECB forms which Canadians 
requiring foreign exchange or- doing 
foreign trade had to fill out. :At the 
same time stable rates of exchange 
were set, eliminating much of the 
arbitrage transactions in foreign ex- 
change carried out by the larger bank 
branches. It took several months 
before the FECB regulations were 
operating smoothly in all banks. 
Canadian bank head offices had to 
issue detailed book size instructions to 
their branches to take care of all 
possible contingencies. The mailing 
problem of FECB reports and papers 
daily to Ottawa was in itself a big 
undertaking. 


WHILE the handling of FECB work 
has been the biggest single oper- 
ation the banks have been called on to 
do, they have also undertaken the sale 
of war savings stamps and certificates, 
and along with trust companies have 
become the issuers of the various war 
bonds. All war bond transactions, 
from the cash sales to the installment 
sales, are handled through the banks 
who are agents for the Department of 
Finance through the Bank of Canada. 
Internal bank bookkeeping oper- 
ations increased when the government 
announced the collection of income 
taxes and unemployment insurance 
taxes at the source, and deductions 
had to be made on the pay checks of 
Canadian bank employees. In recent 
months Canadian banks have under- 
taken the handling of ration coupons 
through ration banking accounts, and 
have made a start on handling pay- 


ments for. the government subsidies, 
the first on milk, to producers and 
distributors to aid in keeping the cost 
of living down. The large numbers of 
additional government employees and 
the large contracting by the govern- 
ment for war industries has meant 
additional check handling. Banks also 
collect taxes on dividend checks. 


WHILE these extra jobs were given 

the banks to do by various govern- 
ment departments, the banks began im- 
mediately after the outbreak of war to 
lose large numbers from their staffs. By 
the end of 1942 the banks had lost 
about a third of the men they had in 
1939, mostly to the armed services. 
The number of women employed had 
jumped from 21.6 per cent of the total 
employees in 1939 to 52 per cent at the 
end of 1942. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment had also called on banks for key 
men to set up the FECB for the first 
few years of its career, for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board when that 
organization began rationing food- 
stuffs, and for other wartime govern- 
ment departments. Canadian bankers, 
from presidents down, have been serv- 
ing on top war boards in the Dominion, 
in Washington and Great Britain. 


Canadian banks have had to train new 
key executives and new junior em- 
ployees, and in the past year have had 
to overcome difficulties in obtaining 
help due to job freezing and wage 
freezing regulations. 

Before the United States entered the 
war and gasoline rationing was not 
what it is today, Canadian banks 
helped to bring American exchange to 
Canada by advertising tourist attrac- 
tions in the Dominion. From the 
start of the war Canadian bank adver- 
tising has been tuned to wartime 
needs, such as increased savings for 
Victory Bond purchases and income 
tax payments prior to income tax 
deductions at the source. Home thrift 
and aid to men going overseas have 
been advertising themes of trust com- 
panies. Bank assistance in financing 
war industries as well as war workers 
have likewise been featured in adver- 
tising. 

Banks have met the shortages in 
labor and supplies and in various 
equipment in a number. of ways. 
Numerous bank branches have. been 
closed throughout the Dominion, espe- 
cially in the larger centers, and equip- 
ment and labor thus made available 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 40 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 





New Booklets 


Correspondence Manual... A 
guide to better bank letters, especially 
prepared by a financial institution in 
Detroit for its own employees. It pro- 
vides models of short, medium and long 
letter forms, memorandum forms, and 
telegram instructions. Also suggestions 
concerning punctuation, grammar, 
abbreviations, trite and undesirable 
expressions, misused words, proper 
phraseology and tone, and _ similar 
phases of letter-writing technique. 

The bank has prepared this manual 
from material in outstanding reference 
books on the subject, recognizing that 
letters reflect the character of an 
organization. It should be of excep- 
tional interest to other institutions. 


A Glossary of Banking Terms 
. .- A folder of particular value at this 
time, in view of the number of new 
employees in banks. The definitions 
were compiled by a Seattle bank for 
the purpose of acquainting the staff 
with the meaning of approximately 120 


The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH’S OLDEST 
TRUST COMPANY 


Serves the Country’s Largest 
Corporations and Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














YOUR RECORDS ON 
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faper 
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Ask your printer for sample book. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








terms commonly used in banking. 


Census of American Property 
in Foreign Countries... An analy- 
sis, by the head of a foreign depart- 
ment in a New York City bank, of the 
purposes and requirements of Form 
TFR-500 issued by the Treasury De- 
partment largely as a means of obtain- 
ing a census of American property and 
claims in foreign countries. The book- 
let explains in detail who must file 
these reports, when and where the 
reports must be filed, and the nature of 
property to be reported. There is also 
a description at length of the three 
types of reports issued under Form 
TFR-500, and contents of the various 
subdivisions under each series. The 
booklet constitutes a handy source of 
reference on the subject. 


How to Ship by Air Express 
During Wartime ... An indexed 
handbook in a form convenient for 
filing, for those who want important 
air express information at their finger- 
tips. It explains the wartime priority 
system now in effect, the limitations 
on weight and size, and sample rates 
and flying times. 


Answers to 25 Questions on 
Sound Conditioning .... A vValu- 
able little booklet for anyone interested 
in minimizing the annoying effects of 
noise, and thereby improving the 
efficiency and well-being of employees. 
In simple, non-technical language it 
explains the specific effects of exposure 
to noise, outlines seven ways in which 
the senses react favorably to a sound 
conditioned room, tells how “‘adequate 
absorption” of sound is determined for 
a given room, and gives much other 
background information on the appli- 
cation of acoustical knowledge to the 
treatment of building interiors. 


Prefabrication Explained ...A 
calm and reasoned analysis of the 
future of prefabrication in the housing 
industry, by an old and experienced 
concern in this field. It cites the his- 
tory of home construction, with its 
gradual refinements, and describes 
prefabrication as simply another step 


in the refining process. From this 
standpoint, the booklet relates how the 
prefabrication process will fit in with 
the program of operations carried on 
by realtors, banks and other mortgage 
financing institutions, - contractors, 
architects, and others having a com- 
munity of interest in home building. 


Still Timely 


Rehearsal for V-Day .. . This 
booklet scans the outlook ahead for 
consumer credit in the postwar era, 
and advises institutions engaged in this 
type of lending to be drawing up their 
plans for the future. 


One-Fifth of a Nation, Govern- 
ment Owned ... An outstanding 
report on one of our major postwar 
problems, that of what will happen in 
peacetime to the government’s huge 
stake in the nation’s war industries, 
said to represent a fifth of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the country. 


Peacetime Plans of Industrial 
Companies . . . This booklet will 
suggest to bankers what can be done 
along the line of internal company 
planning for the future, and may 
enable them to assist their customers 
in this regard. 


Postwar Readjustments ...A 
series of five bulletins published by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, covering 
some of the problems on the postwar 
horizon. Single copies of all five 
bulletins are available free of charge; 
in quantity orders they are five cents 
each. 


Jobs, Freedom, Opportunity in 
Postwar Years... A 47-page report 
of a committee representing the na- 
tion’s industrialists, analyzing the eco- 
nomic problems that loom ahead. One 
section concerns the future status of 
money, banking and credit, as seen 
from the manufacturer’s viewpoint. 


Markets After the War... Here 
the Department of Commerce has 
sought to provide background infor- 
mation essential to an_ intelligent 
appraisal of markets after the war. 


Massachusetts Pension Plan. . 
State associations and individual banks 
interested in pension plans for bank 
employees will want to obtain this 
booklet which gives the facts concern- 
ing the new Savings Banks Employees’ 
Retirement Association sponsored by 
the Savings Banks Association of 
Massachusetts. 
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COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 
MAIN OFFICE, GRISWOLD at STATE 
$1 Branch Offices Throughout the City 
@,@e 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1943 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . « « « «© « « « $ $1,708,027.11 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates 6 Suet Reka ee cae 103,588,321.32 
(All due within I year) 
W AR BOND Other U. S. Government Obligations, direct or fully guaranteed . 121,953,387.28 
(Due within 5 years $72,377,515.74) 
n ALES State and Municipal Securities . owe BBs 6,742,143.36 
(Due within 5 years $6,042, 179.66) 
Corporate and Other Securities (Including Detroit Savings Safe 
On June 30, 1943 Deposit Company stock $100,000) . . . .. . ~~ — 9,729,019.91 
THE DETROIT BANK (Due within 5 years $6,923,503.32) 
had issued Loans. and’ Piseetinte oO Ne ee a ed es Sa eee 27,258,536.39 
and delivered Real Estate Mortgages and Loans . . . . + + © «© « « 13,690,906.89 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . . «. « «© © © © © © « 237,200.00 
see serie Gulbee Goal Bette: 6 ea ee Ee 232,017.85 
War Bonds and Stamps Bank — wipes 2 aeae as merge i ee ee oe 2,778,675.36 
Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expense . . . . + «© « « 876,772.21 
Customers Liability on Acceptances and Credits . . . .« « « 46,303.04 
i ce a Olin Matis i a ee a s ee 32,918.66 
the delivery 0 
10,673,673 TOTAL, (6 6 fe ee. Seer Se Se $368,874,229.38 
Bonds and Stamps — 
in addition to LIABILITIES 
the bank’s regular Commercial Deposits 
business activity Individuals, Corporations and Others . $191,418,099.46 
Eh. ie Coe ee ae eee 18,647,535.86 
Other Public Funds . . . . .. - 11.278,687.50 $221,344,322.82 
Banks have not been Savings Deposits . . . . . + + « 134,783,072.15 
paid any commission ed Bassi «3 Swe $356,127,394.97 
by the Government 
for their services in Unearned Interest . . . ». © © «© «© «@ 275,913.66 
encouraging and han- Acceptances and Letters of Credit we Miaka 46,303.04 
dling War Bond and Accrued Dividends, Expenses and Other Liabilities . . . . « « «+ 327,776.60 
Crap Sates Prefered Stock 2. +> 5 1 ss ss OO 
Common Stock ..... « ain, 2,268,000.00 
Surplus . . . . . . ° . . - . . 2,268,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Provision . . . 1,005,943.00 
Wadiwidod Prete. 5. i505 So sso winter 4. se 562,895.71 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . « «+ 2,622,002.40 12,096,841.11 
TOTAL... 60 He $368,874,229.38 
————— 
*United States Government Securities carried at $30,634,000.00 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public deposits where required by law, including 
deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,494,257.03 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
a PERE 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LLBROWA 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100 New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


New White Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S. FINE 


%> New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


5% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50% New Cotton Fibres 
* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Note Payable Out of 
Particular Fund 


The payee sued the maker of a note 
in the courts of North Carolina. The 
note was negotiable in form and con- 
tained no mention of any limiting or 
restrictive agreements respecting the 
manner in which it was to be paid. 

The maker contended that when he 
executed the note it was agreed be- 
tween him and the payee that the note 
was to be paid out of the rents and 
profits of a building to be erected on a 
lot owned jointly by the maker and 
payee and that the maker was not to 
be personally liable on the instrument. 
It was admitted that there had been 
no such rents and profits to apply to 
the payment of the note. 

“It is permissible,” said the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, “for the 
parties to agree that a note shall be 
paid only in a certain manner, for 
example, out of a particular fund, by 
the foreclosure of collateral, or from 
rents collected from a certain building. 
Such an agreement may be shown as a 
defense to the note, even though this 
agreement be oral.” 

The acceptance or rejection of such a 
defense in each case, the court pointed 
out, is the province of the jury. In 
the North Carolina case the jury 
rejected the alleged agreement and 
decided in favor of the payee of the 
note. (Ripple vs. Stevenson, 25 South- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 836.) 


Sf + ¢ 


Promise to Pay ‘‘As Soon as I 
Am Able’’ 


From most debtors, of course, banks 
obtain negotiable notes for the proper 
amounts. Occasionally, however, cus- 
tomers and others become indebted to 
a bank without having executed a note 
to cover the debt. Such debtors some- 
times try to “‘stall’’ by vague promises 
to pay “fas soon as possible” and at 
other indefinite times in the future. 

An Illinois woman delivered to her 
creditor, an individual, a _ written 
promise to pay in the following form: 

“TI agree that just as soon as I am 
able, I will start to pay on the balance 
of my indebtedness to Henry Smith, 
which is twenty-two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

This promise was duly signed by the 
debtor. 

In the subsequent suit against the 
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debtor, the creditor failed to allege that 
the debtor was “able to pay.” The 
debtor argued that since her promise 
was only to pay “‘as soon as I am able” 
and since the creditor did not even 
allege her ability to pay, the suit would 
have to be dismissed. 

The trial court agreed with her and 
dismissed the suit! 

Upon the creditor’s appeal the 
Illinois Appellate Court reversed the 
lower court’s ruling and said: 

“The instrument itself imports a 
debt due from the promisor to the 
promisee. To say that the instrument 
gave the debtor the sole right to deter- 
mine when the debt should be paid, 
would serve to defeat the purpose of 
the contract and would enable the 
debtor wholly to avoid her obligation. 

“The written admission of the debt 
is sufficient to establish a legal lia- 
bility, lacking only in the element of a 
definite maturity date. Such expres- 
sions as ‘as soon as able’ or ‘as soon 
as possible,’ are too indefinite and un- 
certain to constitute a fixed condition 
resting upon the pleasure of the debtor, 
and since no definite time of payment 
is fixed, the same will be considered a 
promise to pay within a reasonable 
time.” (Folkerts vs. Shields, 49 North- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 295.) 

The Illinois court cited several 
authorities in support of its view that 
a promise to pay “‘as soon as possible” 
or “fas soon as able” is a promise to 
pay within a reasonable time. The 
court added, however, that some 
jurisdictions are not in accord on this 


question. ® P e 


Payment Through Clearing 
House 


When may payment of a check 
through the clearing house be con- 
sidered final? 

Discussing this question in a recent 
case, the Supreme Court of California 
said: 

“Settlement at the clearing house is 
usually tentative only. Checks cleared 
for payment through the clearing 
house are not regarded as paid until 
the time has passed under the clearing 
house rules during which the drawee 
bank can return them to the forward- 
ing bank.” (Security-First National 
Bank vs. Bank, 137 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 452.) 

Member banks of a clearing house 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 44 
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in buying 
business machine 
supplies under 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 

PLANS 





You save 10% to 40%. dis- 

counts on some types of sup- 
plies beginning with orders for as 
little as $10 worth. 


It is easier to earn discounts, 

because they are based on 
combined purchases of various 
types of supplies; for example, pur- 
chases of carbon paper help you 
earn larger discounts on ribbons, 
and vice versa. 


3 You are assured fresh supplies, 

without storage problems, be- 
cause delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


Burroughs produces high quality 
roll paper and ribbons for prac- 
tically all makes of business 
machines, carbon paper for every 
need, journal paper and other sup- 
plies. For full details concerning 
prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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A. L. M. WIGGINS _ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 
cent rate or higher,” Mr. Wiggins 
asserts. 

If private capital is to be utilized 
in the field of social credit, Mr. Wiggins 
thinks it might be done along the 
pattern of commodity credit loans, 
wherein loans could be made at reason- 
able interest. rates under a contract 
with government agencies, which 
would take over in cases where loans 
were not repaid. This arrangement 
would save government administrative 
expense and conserve manpower, since 
the banking machinery is already 
available, and this plan would result 
in no greater financial losses to the 
government, Mr. Wiggins maintains. 

“Social credit tends to poison the 
whole stream of credit, and to de- 
stroy the base of sound finance upon 
which private credit exists,” he adds. 

A reasonable program for farm 
credit, as Mr. Wiggins sees it, is: (1) 
to eliminate the PCA subsidy and 
other features that are unfair to pri- 
vate credit; (2) to consolidate the 
social credit agencies in the agricul- 
tural field into a single agency that 
will make supplemental loans only 
and operate under conditions whereby 
sound loans will be funneled into 
private credit institutions; and (3) to 
investigate the possibilities of banks 
operating in the social credit field 
under some form of government con- 
tract. 

Due to his breadth of experience in 
the field of Federal banking legislation, 
and its vital concern to every financial 
institution, Mr. Wiggins’ views on this 
subject have been covered at length. 
At the same time, he has some definite 


| ideas on bank operation and the future 








of small banks. 

Mr. Wiggins recognizes the special 
problems now confronting the smaller 
banks, notably of an earnings nature. 
He realizes that many of these difficul- 
ties cannot and will not be solved by 
legislative action, since they are prob- 
lems in the field of economics and bank 
administration. 

Looking toward a long continuance 
of expanded deposits and decline in the 
volume of loans despite possible cur- 
tailment of Government credit opera- 
tions, Mr Wiggins sees a consequent 
pattern of low interest rates for the 
indefir‘te future. 

To Mr. Wiggins’ mind, this means a 
difficult readjustment for most small 
banks, and he warns. “We must re- 
organize our thinking as country 
bankers in terms of the sources of 
revenue with which to operate our 
institutions. With income from loans 
dwindling fast, few small banks have 
the resources or are set up on a basis 





where they can make’ ends meet by 
investing in government bonds at 
from % to 2 per cent.” 

However, Mr. Wiggins feels strongl: 
that the answer does not lie in the 
complete elimination of savings inter- 
est. He believes that such saving: 
constitute the foundation of the bank. 
ing system, and that banks are destroy- 
ing that foundation when they dis- 
courage or refuse savings deposits 

He recognizes that part of the earn- 
ings answer must lie in service charges 
since a large share of current bank 
activity consists of bookkeeping oper- 
ations and transfer of funds for thei: 
customers. Nevertheless, he is quick 
to add that it is not a question of 
simply charging what the traffic will! 
bear, as a means of balancing the 
bank’s budget. Service charges, he 
believes, should still be based on cost 
and value, with the public relations 
aspect always in view. 

In some cases, in some small banks 
where earnings are insufficient despite 
fair and accurately determined service 
charges, Mr. Wiggins states that far- 
reaching changes may be necessary. 
It may be necessary to make these 
within the organizations, re-examining 
expense items and perhaps revolution- 
izing the whole budgetary set-up as 
well as the concept of the profit-making 
possibilities of the institution. 


It has been previously stated that 

Mr. Wiggins strongly believes in the 
free enterprise system, and his own 
personal career exemplifies to a marked 
degree the possibilities under such a 
system. 

His father died when he was a year 
old, and his widowed mother worked 
to put him through the public schools. 
His start in business life was a vaca- 
tion job as a printer’s devil at the age 
of twelve, wherein he earned $1.50 for 
a sixty-hour week. Out of this he 
saved money, and throughout his life 
he has followed this practice of saving 
a third of his income; this constitutes 
his recipe for financial independence. 
He worked his way through college, 
paying all his expenses and saving 
$1,000 through the operation of a 
printing establishment, boarding 
house, shoe store and other business 
undertakings. 

This same enterprising spirit has 
been evidenced throughout his subse- 
quent business career. At the outset, 
he became associated with Hartsville’s 
leading business man, the late D. R. 
Coker. He helped to organize one of 
Mr. Coker’s hobbies into Coker’s 


Pedigreed Seed Company, and has 
been an officer ever since in this con- 
Since 1921 he has actively 


cern. 
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ga MOST DANGEROUS SPOT in 
America is . . . the American home! 
Last year, out of a total of nearly 
10 million accidental injuries, more 
than half took place in the home... 
another third took place in streets, 
schools, places of amusement, ete. 
. « « while less than twenty percent 
occurred at work! There’s no place 
like home—for accidents! 


PROTECTION— every hour, every day. 
You, as a businessman, may be com- 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


US.EK &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities 
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pensated by your company for injuries 
sustained while on the job. But if you 
work 8 hours a day, it means you are 
unprotected for 16 hours out of the 
24. More, your wife and children at 
home (the most dangerous spot of 
all) are totally unprotected unless 
covered by accident insurance. Would 
you like to meet a $100, $200, or $500 
medical bill this month? 


To end the threat of unexpected and 
crippling medical expenses, U. S. F. 
& G. offers its Double Protection Plan, 
styled to fit the needs of businessmen 
or businesswomen and their depend- 
ents. This Double Protection Plan 
falls into two main divisions, as shown 
in the column at the right. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ Agents Everywhere 
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Here are the 
benefits of this plan 


PROTECTION 
for you 
e eS oe Se nee 
e eran, any he all medical, surgical 
ital expenses and nurses’ 
fens upto Safer anyone ace 
® Provides benefits from $1 
$5,000 for loss of limb or sight. 
e@ Covers the 120 or more hours 
when you are not are not protected 
by Sh Ptr go 
®@ Gives nal features of 
peo he M nyt Pace — 
ons, ay 
amounts, if or te Be 0 
ck pent your "specific needs. 


Annual Cost, 
Me . 7 ° 
WOMEN - + $28.25 $21.75 


PROTECTION 
for your family 


e Covers unemployed women or chil- 
, 6 years and up, at all times. 
o Ps any and all medical, surgical 
hospital expenses and nurses’ 
fees up to $500 for any one accident. 
e Provides benefits from $1,250 to 
.000 for a , 3 oS o # and 
sums will 
occurs in a couie. eaten sane oe 
under other specified conditions. 
a phe * ced benefitsfor accidental 
his sum will be doubled if 
er occurs in a public conveyance 
= boxes other specified conditions. 
optional features of 
° or 50 to pesmee to for fractures and 
dislocations. 
e May be written in larger amounts, 
if desired, or a tailored to 
suit your "specific needs. 


Women or cits $15.50 


BOYS . 








Learn More 
about this low-cost plan 


For further information about U. S. 
F. & G.’s Double Protection: Plan 
you have only to fill out and mail 
the attached coupon. But remem- 
ber, if it took you five minutes to 
read this prcdtappennerongay in 


that —, = Person | 
been 

— pa igre 
don’t delay. Fill out ast 


and mail coupon. 
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managed the affairs of J. L. Coker 
& Company, a large department store 
in Hartsville. In 1921 he purchased 
the local newspaper, The Hartsville 
Messenger, and has operated the print- 
ing business and newspaper since that 
time. He has been president of The 
Bank of Hartsville since 1932. 

Mr. Wiggins brought to the bank- 


ing field a merchandising viewpoint.-“ 


Also a picture of banking from the 
borrower’s point of view, for in his 
business career he has borrowed a 
great deal of money. Consequently, 
he astonished some of the old-time 
customers of the bank by his radical 
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doctrine that they were doing the 
bank a favor by asking him for loans. 
As a merchant, he saw that all the 
bank had on its shelves was money 
and service, and he let people know 
that he ®s in business to take care 
of their fimancing needs. 

The year ending June 30, 1943, has 
been a notable one for the bank from 
the standpoint of growth. Total 
resources during that period jumped 
from $1,670,127 to $3,077,429, or 
nearly 100 percent. At the same time, 
holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties mushroomed from $154,392 to 
$928,905, and even the latter figure 





Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer. . . 


Liquidity 


They always have a ready market. When their 


maturity is six months or less they may be purchased 


by Federal Reserve Banks and are acceptable as 


collateral for fifteen-day loans to member banks. 


The debentures are legal investment for trust funds, 


insurance companies and savings banks in New York 


and other states. They are eligible to secure fiduciary, 


trust and public funds, including war loan deposit 


accounts, under authority or control of officers of 


the United States. These joint and several obligations 


of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


are issued in maturities of three to twelve months. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, 
issued by these Banks, may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEw YorRK 5, N. Y. 








has since been considerably expanded. 

In the year ahead, Mr. Wiggins 
will have even less time to direct the 
activities of his bank, his large mercan- 
tile establishment and his weekly 
newspaper, or to serve his other busi- 
ness interests. He'll be living at close 
range with the war financing problem, 
which he affirms is so big as to demand 
the full co-operation of all private and 
public financing agencies. Also, he’|! 
doubtless be in the midst of politica! 
events that may have a far-reaching 
bearing on the social and economic 
order that will prevail in the future. 

Past indications are that Lee Wiggins 
will insist on having the facts at 
hand, that he will arrive at practical 
and logical conclusions, and that he 
will be able to present banking’s case 
clearly and effectively. 

7 Sd of 


BANKING 
PROBLEMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


have been frank in making an explana- 
tion to depositors. Instead of the 
traditional printed notice posted beside 
the tellers’ windows, we told our 
depositors in a letter of the conditions 
which caused the reduction. We talk 
to them through these letters, and if 
there are any questions, we invite 
them to come in and talk them over 
with our officers. As a result, we have 
not lost any depositors due to declining 
interest rates. During the past two 
years, the number of our depositors 
has been increasing. We stress the 
need of thrift in our community, and 
actively promote savings upon that 
basis. 

The nature of our accounts is com- 
parable to other banks in this area and 
carries about the same activity in 
debits. In our operations, which are 
under the direction of Wendell M. 
Smoot, vice-president and cashier, we 
feel that our cost factor is small com- 
pared with the average bank. This is 
brought about by striving to perfect 
our accounting: methods, eliminating 
as many needless reports and records 
as possible, and in maintaining ade- 
quate records and a fundamentally 
sound accounting system. This result 
is obtained by use of the latest account- 
ing and bookkeeping machines, mecha- 
nizing our work so far as possible and 
eliminating any hand work. 

This achievement is reflected in our 
low personnel ratio of only one em- 
ployee —we have thirty-two employees, 
including active officers —to each $1,- 
300,000 in deposits. 

Because of the lack of manpower 
and the quality of personnel obtainable 
under present day conditions, many 


THE 
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, The women who’ve come from their homes 
= to work as welders and riveters, ship- 
me” builders and airplane makers . . ..and 
those who spend sun-up to sundown on our farms 
to help feed a heartier eating America—haye all 
had their efforts acknowledged. fe 

How about a tribute to the women who work 


in banks? Banking is an essential industry and 
women cngaged in banking are ‘‘women war 
workers’’— deserving of an equal share of the 
‘plaudits of a grateful country. 

It’s time, too, for a salute to the foresight and 
progressiveness of bankers who’ve cooperated with 
the nation’s women-power drive and trained and 

utilized women for the important bank 
task of “‘teller”’. 
cash checks faster Let’s remember that a war job for 

‘th fewer errors a woman is not necessarily limited to 
vo ent cotored checks for differ work in a war plant. It is any job 
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How women tellers can 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


We have lost count of the number of 
times the heading “Dependable Serv- 
ice” has topped our advertising. To 
bring it out and dust it off for this 
issue is our way of telling you that our 
service is now pretty close to normal 
in all our plants. Generally speaking, 
it takes us about one extra day to ship 
standardized business checks, which 
isn’t bad considering conditions. 


Last March our service slipped a little 
because Ration Banking had us on the 
run, but since April it has steadily im- 
proved and we hope soon to pick up 
that extra day and hit our peacetime 
schedule. Of course, from your 
end our service is probably 
three or four days behind 
because the mails are slow 
both ways. However, we 

can’t do much about 

that and we are grateful 

for the splendid job 







le UXC 


being done by the Post Office De- 
partment. 


We have been fortunate in the matter 
of personnel because we haven't lost 
any experienced people to other in- 
dustries. Our replacements naturally 
have been heavy due to a rather high 
percentage entering the armed forces; 
also, we have grown a little since the 
war started, requiring new employees, 
but our supervisory staff and most of 
our key people are on the job teach- 
ing new employees the meaning of 
peacetime delivery obligations. 

This year we have served an average 
of five thousand banks a month. 
By maintaining good service 
and keeping our check styles 
up to the minute we hope 
to retain this patronage 
and win the right to 
serve other banking 
institutions. 


CHECK PRINTERS 





Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 
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MADE LIKE ALL 
STEEL FILES. 


A SIZE FOR EVERY 


T-SD Sliding Drawer 


Transfer File 


(Tan Corrugated 
Board) 


BUSINESS NEED 


EASY-SNAP Collapsible 
Tan Corrugated Board 


FILING BOX 









Shipped to you either set up ready to use or 
knocked down flat. Equipped with excellent 
stacking equipment to interlock files into 
batteries. Inexpensive very satisfactory fol- 
lower supports. Guaranteed to please you. 


Strength and Trustworthy operation assured 
when you use T-SD. 


Style C, Hinged Lid 
Automatic Assembly 


Thousands of our customers 
have reordered this file annually. 
RECOMMENDED FOR SELDOM- 
REFERRED-TO ITEMS. 


LOWEST PRICES —F. O. B. NEW BRIGHTON (12 quantity) 






pon ie te $1.59 ea. Gg geet $ .57 ea 
PR Se at 1.98 ea. Letter size......... 
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Add 10c ea. to T-SD if wanted set up 
60 stock sizes 150 stock sizes 


(SPECIAL SIZES TO YOUR ORDER) 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 











banks are being forced more and more 
into delayed posting. We have found 
that while this offers an answer to the 
manpower shortage, we feel that we 
want our work of today completed 
today. So far we have been able to 
do it without materially increasing 
costs for help. On the other hand, a 
study of operations showed some serv- 
ices of questionable value to customers 
which had grown up through the year: 
and in co-operation with our depositors 
we found that these could be elimi- 
nated. 

Paying salaries these days to em- 
ployees is not enough. We believe in 
providing ample recreation facilities 
We insist that the staff, when they 
have finished their work, regardless 0! 
the hour, move out into the sunlighi 
and that they do not work prolonged 
periods. We urge that they take vaca- 
tions in the summer time, or wil! 
arrange for them in winter time if they 
prefer. 

This bank has what we call a little 
beneficial association, to which em- 
ployees make a small contribution. 
But the contribution they make has 
no relationship to the amount they 
may need in a serious emergency. Our 
theory is that in order to make it a 
beneficial association of real interest 
to the employee, he should make some 
contribution. But in case of an emer- 
gency there is no limit. We take care 
of everything, and there are no further 
assessments to make up. If it is neces- 
sary to draw heavily to take care of 
the situation, the directors will ap- 
propriate accordingly. Here is where 
some of these reserves come in. We 
want all of our employees to have 
freedom of the mind and to be pro- 
tected against the contingencies of life. 


NY bank that cannot make ade- 

quate earnings cannot live, and we 
make statisfactory earnings. We feel 
that banking can only survive when 
adequate earnings are made, and the 
dividend policy is based upon sound 
fundamentals. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
independent banking system is an 
integral and fundamental part of the 
American system of free enterprise. 
One of the corner stones in that struc- 
ture is the country bank. Without a 
doubt outstanding management . and 
safety are to be found in country banks, 
managed by local people who know the 
problems and needs of their com- 
munity. 

No one thing in the American way 
of life is more necessary, in my opinion, 
than to preserve the dual system of 
banking. It can be done with 100 


per cent safety. Loans can be just as 
safe as under any other system. We 
must strive to keep our banking sys- 
tem in a sound, healthy and indepen- 
dent condition. 
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ACTIVITY * BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO. 1 100% 8 


CHARGES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


counts increased 532, or 4.74 per cent. 
The number of accounts in the lower 
brackets — $5 to $25 —of course showed 
the greatest reduction in activity, but 
likewise showed an increase in the 
total number of accounts. This shows, 
I believe, that the very small savings 
depositor does not feel that the applica- 
tion of the withdrawal rule works any 
undue lrardship on him. 

The fee of 15¢ for each excess with- 
drawal was not adopted as a profit- 
making device. True, it has yielded 
us some income, but not enough to be 
of any great significance. The purpose 
of the rule is to discourage excessive 
withdrawals, and the more effective 
the rule is in that respect, the less, of 
course, the income from withdrawal 
fees. 


vi 


[N terms of personnel, the reduced 

withdrawal activity in low balance 
accounts has saved the department the 
time of about one-half person. At 
present we are carrying many more 
savings accounts than we did in 1939, 
but so far we have been able to operate 
the department without adding to the 
personnel, a worthwhile .achievement 
in these times. The savings tellers are 
able to prove the day’s work them- 
selves. 

Before we installed the withdrawal 
charge rule, it was suggested that 
depositors with active savings accounts 
might change to checking accounts, 
but it did not work out that way. 
About a year after we installed the 
excess withdrawal rule we introduced 
so-called budget checking accounts in 
which the depositor pays a fee for each 
check drawn. In January, 1943, we 
put on a three months campaign, offer- 
ing prizes to our employees for selling 
new budget accounts. One of the 
savings tellers came out top man in 
this campaign. Out of a total of 583 
budget checking accounts sold during 
the period, he brought in 186. This 
suggests that savings depositors are 

_ likely prospects for checking accounts 
adapted to their needs, but it has not 
been our experience that they close a 
savings account to open a checking 
account. 

We pay interest on savings accounts 
computed semiannually on the lowest 
balance in the six months period. After 
deducting a free balance of $100, we 
allow interest on the following basis: 

1 per cent per annum on balances 
from $100 to $1,000. 

lg per cent per annum on balances 

$1,000 to $10,000. 

No interest on balance over $10,000. 
The current effective interest rate in 
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the savings department as a whole is 
0.56 per cent. 

The effects as disclosed in the two- 
year period from May, 1939, to May, 
1941, are fairly indicative of the trend 
in our savings department since then. 
Further results over more than a three- 
year period are shown in the charts on 
page 23. Substantial increases in total 
deposits, in number of accounts and in 
average balance probably reflect eco- 
nomic conditions in the area which we 
serve. The rule against excess with- 
drawals in low balance accounts, how- 
ever, still protects us against undue 
activity in those accounts, with benefit, 
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we feel, to the depositors as well as 
ourselves. 

Some banks report great success 
from having an officer interview sav- 
ings depositors with excessive with- 
drawal activity. We tried that briefly 
in 1937 and, frankly, did not make a 
dent in the problem. We still have a 
few savings depositors who persistently 
pay the excess withdrawal charge. 
Because their number is so small we 
may be able to interview them success- 
fully, especially since we can now offer 
them the budget checking account 
service. 

For the great majority of low bal- 
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Just as the tide of victory flows in the wake of our advancing armies, the tide of 

peace—true, lasting peace—must follow in the wake of FOOD. Only with bread, 

and meat, and milk for babies, can we hope to begin the building of a better, 
saner world. 

To the farmers of the world this great hu- 



























manitarian job presents a challenge unparal- 
leled in history. Every tillable acre of the 
world’s soil must then be made to yield up 
its greatest gift of nourishment. Every acre 
must be guarded and preserved, to serve 
mankind the better in each succeeding gen- 
eration. That ideal, realized, will serve the 
cause of peace better than all the treaties 
ever signed. 

In the world of tomorrow modern farm 
machinery will play as important a part as it 
has in the Americas during the last 100 years. 
Modern machinery has allowed less than 
20% of the population to produce more food, 
fibre and essential oils and many other prod- 
ucts vital to the highest standard of living 
than 80% of the population could do before 
the advent of modern tractors and farm ma- 
chinery. 

Minneapolis-Moline builds a complete line 
of modern farm tractors and farm machinery 
for almost every condition and for the dura- 
tion will build all of these products allowed 
under limitation orders. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 


POWER 


MPLEMENT C 












ance savings depositors, however, the 
excess withdrawal rule is a satisfactory 
and effective ‘banking measure. It 
orients savings accounts to the purpose 
they are intended to serve and, to 
borrow a phrase from aviation, it keeps 
them on the beam of thrift. 


° ° ° 


CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


has been distributed among other 
branches. To aid _ short-staffed 
branches, banks have urged customers 
to make their transactions earlier in 
the day, have pooled their armored 
car and branch delivery services in the 
larger cities, have with government 
approval cut down the frequency of 
certain reports, and have overhauled 
their internal operations to eliminate 
as many routine reports as possible. 

While many bank branches have 
been closed since the start of the war, 
or close to 10 per cent of the total in 
1939, a number of new branches have 
had to be opened at military camps 
and on such new wartime defense 
developments as the Alaska Highway, 
while staffs have been increased at 
branches near new and greatly ex- 
panded industrial centers. 

Banks have had a steady drop in 
commercial loans, and thus have had 
to drop interest rates on savings and 
to install new service charges. At the 
same time bank taxation in various 
provinces as well as Federal has in- 
creased, and a wartime excess profits 
tax of 100 per cent has been imposed, 
with the 1936-1939 average earnings 
as a base. 

These are some of the main changes 
which four years of wartime banking 
have brought about. Banks are not 
yet talking about postwar banking, 
but struggling to keep up with per- 
sonnel and increased work problems. 
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PERSONAL 
ITEMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


three officers and the selection of nine 
new officers from the employee staff. 

On August 16, E. S. Patterson of 
Cleveland assumed his new duties as 
president of The First-Central Trust 
Co. of Akron. Before accepting this 
post, he had for eighteen months been 
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vice-president of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland, in the Commercial 
Banking Department. From_ 1937- 
1942 he was a vice-president with the 
Cleveland Trust Company. First- 
Central Trust Company is the largest 
bank in the Akron district, having 
total assets of $76,568,925 on June 30. 


é 


Laurence Romfh, member of the 
boards of The First National Bank of 
Miami, Florida, and affiliated institu- 
tions, The Coral Gables First National 
Bank, Little 
River Bank and 
Trust Company 
and First Trust 
Company, has 
been made vice- 
president of the 
First Trust 
Company and 
vice-president 
and assistant 
trust officer of 
the Little River 
Bank and Trust 
Company. Mr. 
Romfh maintains his office at The 
First National Bank of Miami, where 
since January he has been vice-presi- 
dent in charge of loans on stocks, cor- 
porate and U. S. war bonds, and also 
manager of the customers securities 
department. He is the son of Edward 
C. Romfh, founder, president and 
chairman of the boards of the four in- 
stitutions. 
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Laurence Romfh 
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E. Chester Gersten, president of The 
Public National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany.of New 
York, has an- 
nounced the 
appointment of 
John T. Barry 
as assistant vice- 
president, in 
which capacity 
he will be identi- 
fied with the 
Correspondent 
Bank Division 
and will devote 
the major part of 
; his time to the 

middle-west. Mr. Barry has served as 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion for the past eleven years, and is 
well-known in the territory which he 
will serve. 





John T. Barry 
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William C. Tompkins, formerly 
auditor, has been promoted to comp- 
troller and auditor of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; R. D. Kerr, 
formerly assistant vice-president, has 
been elected vice-president ;and George 
F. Engel, formerly manager, Industrial 


Service Department, has been elected 
manager, Industrial Service and De- 
fense Loan Department. 
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C. E. Johnson for seventeen years, 
a vice-president, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Empire National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. He succeeds J. F. 
Ringland, who resigned to become a 
vice-president of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Johnson 
began his banking career as a messen- 
ger in 1906. In 1926 the present Em- 
pire National was formed as the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank and Mr. Johnson 


4l 


was made a vice-president; the bank’s 
name was changed:about three years 
ago. Wilfrid E. Rumble, a director, 
has been elected chairman of the bank’s 
executive committee. 
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President H. Hiter Harris of the 
First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia, has announced 
the promotion of Randolph W. 
Nuckols as assistant vice-president 
and F. B. Tolson, Jr., as assistant 
cashier. Mr. Nuckols is resuming his 
duties in the Bank Relations Depart- 
ment after completing organization of 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 
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Today, in any part of the country, individual 
owners of aircraft of all types can secure com- 
plete insurance protection. Last year, on Hull 
Insurance alone, capital stock companies 
wrote premiums in excess of $5,000,000. 
The National Union and Birmingham pro- 
vide their agents with up-to-date facilities for 
writing complete aviation insurance. Cover- 
ages available include Hull Insurance (dam- 


National Union 


sham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


and Birmin 


PITTSBURGH - 











| sum. At that time such protection was 
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The ZR-3, which flew from Germany 
to America in 1924, was protected by 
$600,000 of insurance—the first air- 
ship to be insured for any considerable 





available mainly to individuals or com- 
panies owning large and important 
aircraft. 








age to aircraft)—Aircraft Liability Insurance 
Cpublic and passenger liability and property 
damage)—Personal Accident—Airport Liabil- 
ity—Civilian Pilot Training Program and 
Civil Air Patrol. Whether your assured is a 
company owning and operating aircraft, or 
an individual owner of one small plane, we 
are equipped to provide complete and spe- 
cialized service. 
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the First and Merchants branch bank 
in the Pentagon Building at Arlington, 
Virginia. 
¢ 
A. E. Braun, president of the Farm- 
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ers Deposit National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, has announced the election of 
Frederick K. Trask, Jr., and 
Richard H. Wells as assistant vice- 
presidents. Mr. Trask, formerly as- 


¢ Sd ° 






sistant cashier, is now on leave of 
absence as a major in the Army. Mr. 
Wells has been an officer of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company o! 
Richmond, Virginia. 


WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Deposit Insurance Corporation now 
that the FDIC has set up a special 
unit and an advisory council to deal 
with mutual savings bank problems. 

On July 1, 121 mutuals in the state 
of New York came into the FDIC in a 
body, and since the other 11 mutuals 
in New York were already members 
this action placed every eligible bank 
in the state under Federal insurance. 
Previously the FDIC covered only 50 
of the 545 mutual savings banks in the 
United States, but now that it takes 
in 182 of the number, and nearly two- 
thirds of their total deposits, it is pay- 
ing much more attention to this type 
of institution. 

A new mutual savings unit has been 
established under the direction of 


Raymond T. Cahill, formerly first 
assistant commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley has also appointed an 
advisory council on mutual savings 
banks, composed of Myron S. Short, 
president of the Mutual Savings Banks 
Association of New York; Philip A. 
Benson, savings bank member of the 
New York State Banking Board; 
Elliott V. Bell, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York; 
Henry C. Sherman, president of the 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mark Willcox, president, Beneficial 
Savings Fund Society, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Henry Bruere, president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
Walter H. Bennett, chairman of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
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New York; and Joseph A. Broderick, 
president of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York. 

Among other things, this council 
will make recommendations as_ to 
whether the FDIC should set up a 
separate insurance fund for mutual 
savings banks or continue to carry 
them under the general fund for all 
banks as it has been doing to date. 
The law gives the FDIC the option in 
this matter. 

All New York mutuals were under 
the temporary Federal deposit insur- 
ance plan immediately after the bank 
holiday in 1933, but all but two of them 
withdrew and formed their own insur- 
ance fund when the permanent FDIC 
was created. In recent months several 
large mutuals dropped out of the New 
York fund and joined the FDIC. This 
presented a problem for those remain- 
ing in the New York fund, and they 
voted to enter the FDIC as a body. 
Part of their own fund was used to 
strengthen the assets of members who 
could not otherwise qualify for Federal 
insurance, and the rest was turned 
over to the FDIC. 
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WAR BOND 
DRIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


ment head went a simple mimeo- ; 
graphed message to post on the bulle- 
tin board. It read in part: 

“For the information of newcomers 
to our staff—our bank’s services in 
the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds are 
purely gratuitous . . . Every. penny 
paid in by the purchasers of these 
bonds goes directly into the Nation’s 
war chest. 

“Further, all the costs of retailing 
the bonds, such as the substantial 
advertising expenses, salaries of those 
assigned to sales and accounting, and 
many other expenses, are borne —will- 
ingly—by the bank as a _ patriotic 
contribution to victory.” 

In the course of preparing the cam- 
paign, the question arose as to whether 
the public should be informed that the 
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Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 


world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 





Ce Bond Selling Responsibilities Double 





increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 


cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2; In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The’sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK if With War Bonds! 


This space 1s a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 
Tue Burroucus Ciearinc House 
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bank’s services were given without any 
remuneration. The public is inclined 
to think that the profit motive lurks 
somewhere in any selling campaign. 
It was decided not to make any 
explanation in the advertising copy, 
but that the bank employees, especially 
the newcomers, should be given all 
the facts so that they could give the 
right answers to any questions. 

Bank of America’s big War Bond 
Drive is now under way. In the 


¢ 


words of Mr. Giannini: 

“Every member of our organization 
is now a War Bond salesman and eager 
to fill orders. We now have more 
than 3,000 of our own Bank of America 
boys in the fighting forces. They are 
not only fighting, or training to fight, 
but actually buying War Bonds them- 
selves. They are looking to us to see 
how far we are going to support them, 
how much eztra help we are going to 
give them.” 
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COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


association are of course bound by the 
association’s rules. 
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Consideration for Joint Note 
of Husband and Wife 


In a Missouri real estate sale the 
buyer gave his negotiable note for 
$2,000 for part of the purchase 
price. Later, the holder of the note 
surrendered it to the maker in ex- 
change for another note of $2,000 and 
two interest notes of $60 each signed 
by the original maker and his wife. 
The effect of this exchange was to 
extend for several months the time in 
which the maker was obligated to pay 
his indebtedness of $2,000. 

Ultimately, husband and wife were 
sued as co-makers of the second $2,000 
note and the two $60 notes. The 
husband made no defense, but the 
wife contended that there was no 
consideration for her signature to the 
notes and that hence she, personally, 
was not liable on them. Since the notes 
were sued on by the payee and not by 
a holder in due course, want of con- 
sideration could be set up as a defense. 

But had there actually been a want 
of consideration so far as the wife co- 
maker was concerned? 

“The cancellation and surrender of 
the husband’s original note to the 
payee was a sufficient consideration 
for her joining with her husband in the 
execution of the principal and interest 
notes in lieu thereof,” ruled the Mis- 
souri court. 

“This is not a case where the wife 
executed a note merely as security for 
her husband’s pre-existing debt, nor 
where she signed the note after execu- 
tion and after the consideration had 
passed, in either of which events she 
would concededly have incurred no 
liability in the absence of a new con- 
sideration. On the contrary, she and 
her husband joined in the execution of 
entirely new notes in consideration of 
the cancellation and discharge of his 
original note; and such consideration 


moving to him served equally to bind 
her on her contemporaneous under- 
taking as a co-maker of the notes. The 
cancellation of the original note, ac- 
companied by an extension of the 
term of the indebtedness, was the 
price bargained and paid for the 
execution of the subsequent notes, 
which on their face.constituted an 
express agreement for the granting of 
the extension.” (Will vs. Trumpel- 
man, 171 Southwestern Reporter, 
Second Series, 732.) 


* ° 


Notes are ‘‘Evidence’”’ 


The holder of certain negotiable 
notes died and after his death the 
administrator of his estate brought 
suit on them against the makers. At 
the trial of the case the notes were 
produced and the makers’ signatures 
identified. Testimony was given that 
the notes had been found in the dece- 
dent’s safe deposit box after his death. 

The makers undertook to prove by 
witnesses that the notes had been paid 
before the decedent’s death. 

The jury’s verdict was that the notes 
were unpaid. The makers appealed 
this verdict, insisting that there had 
been no evidence to controvert their 
evidence of payment, and that the 
jury’s verdict was contrary to the 
evidence and should be reversed. 

‘Against the evidence in support of 
the contention that the notes were 
paid,”’ declared the Indiana Appellate 
Court, ‘“‘we have the two notes them- 
selves, definitely proved to have been 
in the possession of the decedent prior 
to and at the time of his death. The 
notes themselves were ‘evidence,’ as 
much so as the testimony of the 
witnesses, and whether one outweighed 
the other was a question for the jury. 
Whether a given transaction, in a 
controverted case, constitutes a pay- 
ment is a question for the jury and 
its verdict will not be disturbed on the 
weight of the evidence.” (Gradeless 
vs. Gradeless, 49 Northeastern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 398.) 
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~ in the modernization of 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT 
“GETTING IN THE SCRAP?” 


If your bank houses obsolete 
metal fixtures, we can easily re- 
place them with modern ones, 
of non-essential materials. 
There’s a more urgent need than 


ever for scrap metal... brass, 


bronze, copper, aluminum, 
steel. Such remodeling is in- 
expensive and can provide 
you with modern, efficient, 
permanent new quarters. Write 
now for details. No obligation. 


Here’s a New Service for Bankers 


who want to Dit 


or Tomorrow! 















Bankers ask us: “What can we do now... we want to modernize.” Frequently, utilizing 
available materials, entire projects are completed today. Sometimes only limited improve- 
ments are made, with final touches deferred until V-day. 


But ... this you can... and should do NOW. Get tomorrow off your mind and at least 
down on paper. Don’t just plan... prepare! We'll help you by drawing up complete 
plans, specifications and cost estimates NOW of the improvements you comtemplate. 
Then, the moment peace comes... without cost... we'll bring them up to date. This 
takes but a few weeks; “starting from scratch” sometimes requires months. 


Alert bankers will act NOW. After all, isn’t it logical to assume that because of the tre- 
mendous amount of construction back-logged by the War, the services of good designers 
will be at a premium for a long time after V-day? 


Get all the facts now about our Post-War Preparing Service. Just mail the coupon below. 
There’s absolutely no cost or obligation. 





BANKERS INTERESTED 


hotels, restaurants, clubs 
ond all other commercial 
buildings should get in 
touch with our subsidiary 
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BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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USE ALL SHORT-CUTS 


Make sure operators are thoroughly familiar with and 
are using all of their machines’ automatic features, 
keyboard controls and other special time-saving 
advantages. Relieve skilled operators of sorting, pre- 


listing, stuffing, heading new accounts and other 
non-posting work. 





















KEEP 





THEM IN GOOD CONDITION 


Right now you can arrange for regular, periodic 
inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, to safeguard your office from 
emergency repairs and the delays they entail. A 
standard Burroughs Service Agreement provides 
this efficient protection at a moderate, predetermined 
cost. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


USE GOOD SUPPLIES 


Your machines will produce more and better work if 
you use Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, ribbons 
and other Burroughs supplies. They are manufac- 
tured to the exact specifications determined by 
Burroughs’ experience. They are economical, too, 
with 10% to 40% discounts for quantity purchases. 





Are you taking all these steps to get the most out 
of your Burroughs machines today? If not, let 
Burroughs help you. Call the local Burroughs office 
or write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + OFFICE MACHINE SUPPLIES 






MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for 

the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture of 

Burroughs figuring and accounting equip- 

ment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government 

and the nation’s many war activities, are 

the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the 
Victory Program. 














